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ADDRESS BY ELIHU ROOT AT 
THE FIFTIEF TH ANNIVERSARY 
EXERCISES 


l1 has seemed fitting to the Trustees 
of the Museum that upon this celebration 
of the close of the first half-century of the 
Museum’s existence, the names of the 
founders and the benefactors during that 
critical period should be inscribed in per- 
manent form and in conspicuous place 
amid the works that have lived after them. 

On the 23rd of November, 1860, there 
was a meeting of a little group of men in 
the hall of the Union League Club in this 
city for the purpose of considering a pro- 
posal to establish a museum of art in the 
City of New York. 
[hey agreed upon a constitution. 


hey appointed com- 
mittees. 
They applied to the Legislature and_re- 
ceived a charter granted in April, 1870 

fifty vears ago last month. The conditions 
under which they met and acted it is ver) 
difficult for us to realize now. It 
ficult even for those of us who can remem- 
ber them. We were just approaching the 
close of that dreadful period of taste which 
extended from the presidency of Jackson 
to the presidency of Grant—that dreadful 
period which found its consummate flower 
among the Frenchin the meretricious adorn- 
ment of the Second Empire, and which has 
associated the idea of goodness with the 
idea of ugliness in the term “Victorian 
Period.” The newly awakening desire of 
the American people for art was finding 
expression in sawed-scroll-work and _ bass- 
The women of America, 


is dif- 


wood-towers. 


JULY, 


NUMBER 


1920 


womanhood, were pressing autumn leaves 
and doing crude worsted work as an expres- 
Che reign of Mullet was just 
before us—the reign of that incredible 
architecture which has given to us the New 
York Post Office, and in Washington the 
State, War, Navy Building with its 
job-lot of granite columns opposite the 
beautiful relic of colonial days in the White 
brownstone, high- 
idea of New 


In the homes 


sion Of art. 


and 


House. Long rows ol 
stooped houses expressed the 
Yorkers in regard to living. 

of the American people who had about them 
all the beauties of nature Prang chromos 
art. More than 


vears were yet to come before that 


expressed their ideas of 
twenty 
wonderful white city on the 
Michigan was to strike the imagination of 
the American people with a new idea that 
the beautiful was better than the squalid. 

The giving habit had not been culti- 
vated—hardly created in New York.  For- 
[here were many faint 


shore ot | ake 


tunes were small. 
hearts in the group that gathered in the 
Union League Club. There was so little art 


public that 1t was not understood, 


for the 
and there was so little public for art that 

There were no 
There 


it was hardly manifest. 
considerable museums. 


praiseworthy private attempts on a small 


were some 


scale, but not here. There were no sources 
from which to draw. Our conception of art 
was of something far away in the old world. 
The men who gathered in that meeting 
and resolved to establish an art museum, 
played the rdle of Columbus. And what 
they did compared with what we are doing 
has the same relation that the courage and 


with all the innate and natural taste of faith of Columbus bore to the ordinary 
Copyright, 1920, b The Metropolitan Museum of Art in two 
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matter-of-course vovage of the master ol 
an ocean steamer on the Atlantic today 
But the development of this free, intelli 
gent, individually independent people had 
been passing through the stage | have at 
tempted to describe, and had come to the 
beginning of a new era, and like the faint 
breath of the breeze before the dawn som: 
thing touched the who 
gathered at the call of enthusiasts to con- 
sider the project of establishing a museum 
in New York. It was felt not 
but in and faintly 
vored places throughout the land. The 


l 
gathered 


spirit of the men 


here alon 


Soston stirring in ta 


men who included artists and 
authors and lawyers and clergymen and 
men of affairs. There were Hunt, Ward 
Johnson, Kensett, and Olmsted, whos 
art is living now There were Bryant 
and Curtis. There were Bellows and 
Thompson, Choate and Barlow. And 
there were John Taylor Johnston and 
Dix, Aspinwall, Blodgett, Putnam, and 


Marquand, and other names of the great 
business men of New York, to whom at 
that youth, | looked 
the gods upon Olympus. They 
to that great class of nation builders—men 
strength of character and ability 
and power, through the process of natural 
selection, made them the 
march of the American people toward the 
amazing development of our country in 
the last half-century And like all men 
of distinguished success in business as well 
as in literature and in art, they had the 
quality of imagination. Inspired by the 
artists and authors who joined with them 
they overbore the doubting and vacillating 

the men of little faith—and determined 
to accomplish the apparently almost hope- 
less task. There was one man whose in- 
spiration was the most valuable of all, 
and whose name should not be omitted here 

George F. Comfort of Princeton Univer- 
sity, who was not only an enthusiast in 
art, but a reformer with the instincts of re- 
form, with the enthusiasm of propaganda, 
and devoted to sharing his love of art and 
his joy in it among all the people of this 
country. His knowledge and _ direction 
and inspiration played a great part in mak- 
ing the effort a success. 


time, as a up as to 


belonged 


whose 


leaders in the 


MUSEUM OF ART 

Under that kind of influence, and with 
that character, the men who undertook to 
begin the establishment of the Museum. 
formed a sound conception of what it was 
they were undertaking. They knew that 
their task was something more than the 
establishment of a depository for works of 
art. They understood that the cultiva- 
tion of taste 1s one of the mightiest agencies 
in the 
happiness against the discontent and the 
tedium of life. They that when 
for rich and poor alike food and drink and 
clothing and shelter have been supplied, 
there still comes the question of happiness 
They knew that then Satan enters into 
the empty chambers of the soul that has 
no spiritual interest in life. They knew 
what we see today, that the great problem 
for the laboring people of America, with 
their higher wages and their shorter hours 


eternal conflict, the struggle for 


knew 


is What to do with their higher wages and 
their leisure hours They knew that no 
wealth and no material things can fill the 


\nd with that deep 
proceeded with a breadth 
of all honor. They deter- 
institution which 
should be not to gratify curiosity, but to 
educate taste, which should be not for 
amusement but an essential means of high 
And they declared that they 
were determined fo establish an institution 
which should gather for the education of 
all the people the human documents of 
art in all its phases and in all its possibili- 
ties—painting and sculpture, the graphic 
arts, handiwork, textiles and metals, music, 
the arts of East and West, of the present 
and the past—all were to be made to con- 
tribute the cultivation of that 
taste which makes for human happiness 
And the institution which they founded 
upon that broad basis has stood the test of 
common judgment. It has been accepted 
as not a foible of the rich, but a benefit for 
the whole community. It has justified 
and brought about the support of govern- 
ment in the City and State, and it has 
commended itself to a long line of spiritual 
successors of the men who founded it—0of 


void in human naturt 
knowledgt the 


of view worthy 


mined to establish an 


cultivation 


toward 


successors inspired by the same high put 
pose, capable of the same faith, and 1n- 
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stinct with the same spirit of service. 
John Taylor Johnston, founder and bene- 
factor: William T. Blodgett, who without 
authority made the purchase of 174 paint- 
ings in Europe and borrowed the money to 
pay for them, so that the Museum had to 
go on; Marquand and Rhinelander and 
that greatest of art collectors, Pierpont 
Morgan, and many others whose names 
you will presently see graven in marble, 
have carried on the purpose, have kept 
the faith, and have brought fruition to the 
hopes of the little group of men who 
founded the institution fifty years ago in 
the meeting room of the Union League 
Club. 

It is impossible for me here upon this 
occasion Which permits but brief remarks 
to do justice to the devotion and lofty 
spirit and enthusiasm of such men as Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Marquand and Mr 
Rhinelander and Mr. Morgan and Mr. de 
Forest. The nobility of the work has 
found in them fitting association, and | 
doubt not that they hi: received in full 
measure from that work a reward for the 
noble service they have rendered. It 
is especially grateful to me, and | know it 
must be to all of you, that while the first 
name on the list of the founders and the 
first name on the list of the benefactors 
is that great citizen of New York, John 
laylor Johnston, the last names on the 
list of benefactors are his daughter, Emily 
Johnston de Forest, and his son-in-law, 
Robert In the character 
the founders, in the universal public ap- 
proval of their work, in the knowledge 
that they have swung open the doors of 
vision to the school and the factory, the 
children and the teachers, the artisans, the 
laborers, the millions who are wearied by 
the dull and squalid sights of a great city, 
in the succession of noble men who have 
kept alive the work they began, we find an 
augury inevitable for the future of the in- 
stitution. The spirit of great and noble 
citizenship lives still in America. The 
instinct of service, the habit of benevolence, 
the urge of patriotism, the love of beauty, 
the devotion to humanity live still in Amer- 
And so long as our free republic re- 
all 


ive 


de Forest. ot 


Ica. 


tains its freedom this institution and 
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the ranks of other institutions which have 
come along in the same cause and are in- 
spired by the same spirit will live and in- 
crease and be a blessing to mankind. 


PRINCESS 
IUNUT! 


CASKETS OF 
SA T-HATHOR 


THE 


| O the writer of BULLETIN articles, weary 
of reference-hunting and the quest of the 
elusive adjective, an object with a story 
comes as a real godsend. lo this category 
belong most emphatically the 
which form the subject of the present ar- 
ticle; for not only do we know their full 
history—nearly four thousand 
but we have been the means, here 


caskets 


past years 
of it 
in the Museum, of adding a further chapter 
to that history by restoring them, from a 
lamentable collection of thousands of 
fragments of ivory and gold, to a fairly close 
approximation of what their appearance 
must have been when they left the hands of 
the original Egyptian craftsman. 

lhe story begins in the nineteenth cen- 
tury B.C. with the death of a certain Egyp- 
Sat-hathor-iunut, 


tian princess named 
daughter of the twelfth-dynasty king 
Senusert II. A tomb, cut through some 


thirty feet of solid rock, had already been 
prepared for her within the enclosure wall of 
her father’s pyramid, and here, in a massive 
stone sarcophagus, the body of the princess 
was duly laid. With her in the tomb, in a 
recess cut for that purpose in the side of the 
chamber wall, were deposited what were 
obviously her most valued 
a pair of ebony caskets, lavishly decorated 


pe SSeSSions, 


with ivory and gold, and containing her 
jewelry and the articles of her toilet. [he 
burial ceremony concluded, the door of 
the chamber was sealed, the burial shaft 
was filled, and the princess, with her cask- 
ets and her jewelry, was left to fend for 
herself in that new phase of life beyond the 
tomb in which the Egyptians had such 
profound belief. For a while—possibly 
two or three hundred years—her rest was 

'For a detailed description of the jewelry and 
toilet vases contained in these caskets see A. M 
Lythgoe, BULLETIN for December, 1919, Part 11 
In this article there appeared a tentative restor- 
ation of the larger on the data 
then available 


casket, based 
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undisturbed [hen with the decay of her 
father’s house came the change of dynasty: 
gradually, as the revenues which the king 
had set aside for their service were stolen ot 
diverted to other uses, his pyramid and 


temple were neglected and allowed to fall 
into the 
fate ared most 
and which few escaped, his tomb and those 
of his family mer- 


and finally, overtaken by 


j . 
UeCcay 


which every Egyptian fe 


were abandoned to the 


cies of tomb robbers. In the systemat 
search for loot the tomb of our princess 
was not overlooked. The shaft was re- 


opened, the sarcophagus lid was broken, 
the mummy of the princess was hauled out 
and pulled to 
broken and 

lous way the 
contents escaped this org’ 
by extraordinary 
tomb robbers neglected 
open niche which contained them, though 


pieces, and her bones were 
In miracu- 
with 


scattered some 
their 
of destruction; 
the 


to investigate the 


] . 
Caskets prec 1OUS 


for an oversight 


it stood within easy reach of their hands. 
Whatever the reason, haste or the semi- 
darkness in which they worked, the fact 
remains, that the thieves withdrew with 
the plunder they had secured from the 
body, leaving the niche with caskets and 
jewelry still intact. For a time the grave 


» all but visited 


remained open, accessible t 


by none, save possibly the great white owl 


which startles the modern excavator as 1 
rises ghostlike from an open shaft, and 
whose eggs one finds so frequently in 


plundered graves. Then, as happens so 
quickly in the wind-blown desert, the 
process of refilling began, and in a very 
few years the scar was healed, and noth- 
ing remained to mark the evidence of a 
grave but a slight hollow on the surface. 
[hree thousand five hundred years 
passed by. The Hyksos invaders came, 


conquered, and were driven out: Egypt 
extended hands toward Asia, 
became an Empire, came to grips with her 
great eastern rival, waged her long duel, 
and sank back exhausted to fall an 
victim to Alexander: the Ptolemies passed 
in brief magnificence and long-drawn-out 
debauchery and sold their throne 
Rome: Christianity made its instant 
peal, to be superseded a few 
later by Islam: Egypt became a depend- 


covetous 


eas) 


to 
ap- 


centuries 
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ency of the Caliphate, and one foreign 


viceroy succeeded another as the rival 
Mohammedan sects intrigued and mur- 
dered their way to supremacy: Mame- 


lukes succeeded Caliphs, and were them- 
driven out by Turks: Napoleon 
fought his battles on the Nile: Mohammed 
Ali founded his dynasty, rebelled against 
Turkey, but was denied the fruits of his 
victor) the European Powers: the 
bankrupt Ismail made inevitable the 
Allied Occupation. Three thousand five 
hundred crowded history, and 
through it all the jewelry and caskets of 
this long-forgotten princess lay buried in 
their niche, the beads separating as the 
strings which held them rotted away, and 
the caskets, soaked by the rain floods that 
had percolated through before the shaft 
refilled, disintegrating and weakening little 
little, and finally falling apart, scatter- 
ing and crushing in their fall the ivory and 
gold with which they had been covered. 

We pass on now to 1914 A.D., when the 
spade of the modern excavator takes up the 
In the spring that vear Pro- 
Flinders Petrie, working on_ behalf 
of the British School of Archaeology, made 
an exhaustive search of Senusert’s pyramid 
and its dependencies, and in the course of 
the of our 
cleared once Phere 
cophagus with its broken lid, just as the 
erave robbers had left it—within it, all that 
remained of the mummy, a couple of am- 
azonite beads—and there in the side of 
the chamber wall was the open niche, half 
full mud, unlikely looking a_ place 
for treasure as one could well imagine, and 
to all seeming not worth the trouble of 
clearing. However, to make a clean job 
it was done, and with the first blow of the 
workman’s pick came the glint of gold. 

The remains the some 
thousands of pieces of ivory and gold— 
were carefully collected, washed from the 
mud, and taken to England with the jew- 
elry, and there, after a preliminary sorting 
and study the material, a_ tentative 
paper-reconstruction of the larger casket 
was made. In the spring of 1916 the 
whole find was acquired by the Metropol 
tan Museum, but in view of the unsafe 
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condition of shipping at the time it was 
decided not to bring it to New York, and 


buried for the remaining period 
vault in London 
fall of 1910, 


t lay 
the war in a safe deposit 
Arrived in the Museum in the 


the jewelry was placed on exhibition in 
the Room of Recent Accessions, and re- 
mained there for several months. At the 


same time the work of reconstructing the 
caskets was taken in hand, a task which has 
just been concluded after some seven 
months of work. As a preliminary step 
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Cartland was responsible for the color res- 


torations of the glaze and carnelian; and 


in the early stages of reconstruction | had} 
the advantage of Mr. Winlock’s help and 
advice. 

\ few notes on the actual reconstruction 
may be of interest. The wood, as we have 
already stated, had gone to powder, but 
enough remained to show that it was 
composed of light streaky Sudanese ebony, — } 
a variety known in America as marble ! 
wood. For the larger casket (fig. 2), the 











FIG. 3. SECOND STAGE IN THE RESTORATION OF THE SMALL CASKET. THI 
FRAGMENTS OF IVORY HAVE BEEN SOAKED, SORTED, AND FITTED TO- 
GETHER PREPARATORY TO INLAYING THEM INTO THE BOX 


the pieces of ivory were soaked in water for 
several days, to rid them of the salt which 
had already begun to work out to the sur- 
and which would in time have com- 
Then, after drying, 
and 
vare- 


face, 
pletely ruined them. 
they were sorted by shape, thickness, 
color, and gradually fitted together.  ¢ 
ful work in the tomb had kept the remains 
of the two caskets apart, and this, with the 
preliminary sorting that had been done in 
London, was the greatest assistance. 
Many hands took a share of the work. The 
actual gluing together of the fragments 
and the restoration the missing 
was done by Mr. Miki; the carpentry work 


of 


of pieces 


and the assembling of the various parts 
of the caskets was carried out by George 


Clarihew, of the Museum Staff; Miss 


and ornamental details could 
almost exactly from the re- 
ind there were ver) 
cor- 


dimensions 
be worked out 
and gold, 
The size of the 


mains Of 1vory 
few doubtful points. 
ner-posts was determined by the gold feet- 
coverings, which had been preserved 1 


tact. The length and width between corner 
posts was settled exactly by the dimen- 
sions of the ivory slabs above the pan- 
els. For the size of the panels themselves 


exact measurements were possible in some 
cases, and their number was determined by 
the 20 gold Ded signs for the larger panels, 
16 gold and carnelian squares for 
One of these 
squares but the 
for it remained (filled in the 
plaster). The 


and the 
the tops of the smaller ones. 
carnelian was missing, 
gold frame 
restoration 


with colored 
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FIG. 4. LID OF SMALL CASKET WITH INLAID IVORY PLAQUES GIVING 
THE NAMES OF KING AMENEMHAT III 
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FIG. §. SMALL CASKET OF IVORY, EBONY, AND RED WOOD 
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blue glaze strips that filled the narrow pan- 
els were still preserved, but they had lost 
all their color, and so imitations in colored 
plaster were inserted. The width of the 
dividing strips of ebony between the 
panels worked itself out automatically by 
dividing into the number of spaces re- 
quired the difference between the slab 
lengths and the combined panel widths. 
For the height we had as certain factors 
the ivory cornice, the gold torus-moulding, 
the width of the slab, the length of the 
panel, and the height of the gold foot 
[he ebony strip below the panels was shown 
to be necessary by the fact that the ends 
of the panel ivory and of the gold Deds 
were left rough: the one above was needed, 
both for symmetry, and for providing a 
space for the stde fastening-knob Phe 
height of the legs was copied from a box of 
the same period in the Louvre. Of the 
silver struts at the bottom of the box 
proper fragments were left, and the exact 
shape was given by the rounded ends of the 
gold feet. The extra bars of ivory below 
the ends of the casket were a puzzle for a 
time, but their position also was shown by 


the Louvre box. The shape of the lid 


seems at first sight strangely unfamiliar, 
for on the monuments the tops of such 
shrine-shaped boxes always have the curve 
running lengthwise to the box. There 
was, however, in this case no question as 
to the direction of the curve, for the ivory 
that formed the ends of the lid came to- 
perfectly. The Hathor 


were spaced out on the lid 


gether almost 
heads (fig. 1) 
and the shape of their wigs worked out 
from the tiny strips of gold. The blue of 
the wig, six of the eyes, four of the carnelian 
wig-pendants, and the colored part of the 
pectorals are restorations. 

For the smaller casket (fig. 5) there was 
very much less evidence to go upon, and 
the restoration is in some points frankly 
conjectural. It was certain from marks 
on the ivory that the wide panels and the 
narrow strip panels were to form part of 
the same scheme of decoration. The 
were therefore alternated, like the panels 
of the larger casket. It was also manifest 
from a study of the same markings that to 
complete the design the introduction of a 


third element, in addition to the ivory and 
[his we supplied by 
red wood, very similar in 


ebony, was needed. 


making use of 
appearance to rosewor yd, which 1S common 
on other known twelfth-dynasty boxes. 
In this casket again the ends of the panel 
ivory were obviously meant to be covered. 
so the same framework of ebony was 
added. The gold torus-moulding involved 
the addition of a cornice—of ebony this 
time, as there were no pieces of cornice 
ivory—and the ivory lid-ends determined 
the shape of the cover. The three ivory 
name plates on the lid (fig. 4) seemed lost 
in the expanse of dark wood, so the ivory 
and red rectangles were added, though 
their presence 1s purely a matter of opin- 
ion, as the ivory strip might equally well 
have belonged to the interior decoration 
I here were other pieces of ivory from both 
caskets which had clearly nothing to do 
with the outside decoration, and it is 
probable that one, if not both, of the 
caskets had a drawer, or drawers, to pull 
out. It would be quite in keeping with 
what we know of twelfth-dynasty boxes, 
for the casket intended for the toilet ar- 
ticles to have a tray at the top for the mir- 
ror and razors, and a drawer below for the 
toilet vases. 

In addition to’ these 
there had evidently been a third in the 
niche, of plain wood, which probably con- 


two caskets 


tained the eight alabaster vases for sacred 
oils. 

Phe caskets are now on exhibition in the 
Egyptian Jewelry Room. 


oC: ae 


ITALIAN PAINTINGS 


[ HE natural starting-point for an) 
discussion of the remarkable collection of 
paintings exhibited on loan as a part of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary Exhibition 1s 
with the examples of the Italian school, of 
which there are seventeen. Brief com- 
ments on each of these are here given in 
the order of their present arrangement, 
beginning with those in the Marquand 


Gallery. 
Vasari’s description Bohn _ edition, 
Vol. V, p. 386) of the Bacchanal or the 
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the Gods! by Giovanni Bellini, 
completed by Titian, lent by Carl W. 
Hamilton, is as follows: “In the vear 1514 
the Duke Alfonso of Ferrara had a small 
apartment decorated in certain of its com- 
partments by the Ferrarese painter Dosso; 
Eneas, Mars, and 
Grotto was Vulcan with 
the The 


Feast ol 


the Stories were ol 


Venus: and in a 
vorking at 


forge 


two Cv lops 


2 ] 
around 
with 


beautiful 
crowds of 


hgure; 
figures 
fruits in 
carefully coloured that it 
of the finest ever executec 
although there is a 
stiffness in the draperies, | 














BACCHANAL BY 


Duke then wished to have some pictures 
by Gian Bellino, who painted on one of the 
walls a Vat of 
Bacchantes, Satyrs, and other figures male 

1Oilon canvas. H.68}in., W.74}in. Signed 
and dated: Joannes Bellinus Venetus pinxit 
MDXIIII. From Alnwick Castle, the seat of the 
Dukes of Northumberland; before, it 
brought to England in the Ludovisi 
Aldobrandini Collections. The picture has been 
written about at length by all the authorities 
notably, in modern times, by Crowe and Caval 
Painting in North Italy, 1912 edition 
vol. I, pp. 188-191, Titian, vol. |, pp. 173-176 


and Waagen, p. 467. Marquand Gallery 
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which had just then been b 


It was placed in the Churcl 


lommeo, an 
in oil, and comprising a 
Within the Vat above 
sellino wrote the foll 
Joannes Bellinus Venetus 

“This picture the great 


had prevented him from 
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their hands, anc 


certain harshness 


extraordinar\ 
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and female, all inebriated, with Silenus 
entirely nude mounted on his ass, a very 


this 
grapes 


group are 
and other 
1 this work ts so 
may be called on 
1 by Gian Bellino, 
and 
1¢ having imitated 


g, Albert Diret 
rought to Veni 

1 of San Barto- 

work painted 


crowd of figure 


mentioned Gian 
owing words 
p. 1514 

ige of the 


master 


completing; and 


Titian, as being more eminent than an 
other artist, was sent for to finish it 
wherefore, desirous of progress and anxious 
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to make himself known, he depicted two 
Stories which were still wanting to that 
apartment: the first is a River of red wine, 
beside which are singers and players on 
instruments half inebriated, female as well 
as men. There is one nude figure of a 
sleeping Woman which is very beautiful, 
and appears living, as indeed do the other 
figures.” 

Crowe and Cavalcaselle point out that 
it is unlikely that Bellini should have left 
incomplete a work of this importance (he 
lived until 1516) and consider it more than 
probable that the upper left-hand part of 
the canvas had been damaged and Titian 
was called in to repaint it. His workman- 
ship is confined to the crag and sky. The 
foreground and the figures are all by Bellini 
and it is curious to note that at the age of 
about eighty he reverted to the carefully 
minute handling of an earlier time. It is 
this restrained precision perhaps that gives 
the quiet, muted expression to a scene 
which would otherwise be one of licentious- 
abandon. The gods are not 
Jupiter, his eagle 


ness and 
hampered by our ethics. 
beside him, is drinking from a silver mug; 
Silenus straddles the wine cask from which 
the infant Bacchus fills his pitcher and 
against which Mercury tipsily sits. A 
with a chaplet of wheat-ears, 
Ceres perhaps, leans over Apollo who has 
a wine cup. Pan 


goddess 


laid aside his violin for 
amuses himself with his pipes; a drowsy 
nymph is unaware of the over-bold young 
man who leans over her; another amorous 
youth sits by a lady who has a bowl of 
fruit before her. satyrs 
carry fruit or wine, their bowls, according to 
a learned authority on Oriental art, being 
of the Ming period, of the kind that was 
manufactured for export in the southern 
part of China. The vases and silverware 
are of the Renaissance style. There is a 
vat at the right and to it is attached the 
paper on which the old artist set his signa- 
ture. The colors of the draperies—white, 
yellow, orange brown, dull crimson, and 
various grays opposed by spots of limpid 
translucent blue—are admirably brought 
out by the browns of the cliff, the rich green 
of the foliage, and the dark tree trunks. 
Beyond these latter is a glowing sunlit 


Goddesses and 
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meadow and the light over all is that of 
fused sunlight. 

In Titian’s Portrait of a Man,! lent by 
Henry Goldman, a man about forty years 
of age sits behind a parapet and turns to- 
ward the left. His right hand, energeti- 
cally clenched, rests upon a book which lies 
on the parapet. His dark hair and power- 
ful shoulders are relieved against a gray 
wall through which at the left an opening 
His head 


back and to one side, 


looks out on the Doge's Palace. 
is thrown slightly 
adding a look of self-confidence and cool 
scrutiny to a face 
intelligence and unrelenting determination. 
lhe character of the interpretation, taken 
together with the tonal quality and the 
sense of structure shown by the artist, led 


expressive Ol strong 


Berenson some vears ago to consider this a 
portrait by Giorgione or perhaps, like the 
Caterina Cornaro of the Crespi Collection 
and the so-called Ariosto of the National 
Gallery, a copy of a lost painting by Gior- 
gione. Berenson more lately has come to 
believe the portrait one of the earlier works 
of Titian painted not later than 1515. 
Other authorities differ as to the proper 
attribution, Ludwig Justi quoting Beren- 
son’s earlier view that the portrait is a 
copy ol the lost Giorgione, Herbert Horn 
ascribing it to Giorgione himself, and | 
Venturi giving it to Sebastiano del Piombo, 
while in the Henry Doetsch sale, London, 
1895, it was catalogued as by Licino. 
A long-haired, clean-shaven, 
moody young man of dark complexion 1s 
shown half length standing behind a par- 
apet by Bartolommeo Veneto in his Por- 
trait of a Man,” lent by Henry Goldman. 
He wears a black hat to which a medal 
with a relief of Saint Catherine is affixed, 
a gold-striped black cloak, a broad brown 
the chest 


rather 


fur collar, which he clasps at 
with his right hand, and a jacket also ol 
black and gold stripes. Behind him 1s a 


Oil on canvas. H. 30 in.; W. 25 in. Pub- 
lished: Berenson, The Study and Criticism ol 
Italian Art, Vol. I, p. 82. Marquand Gallery. 


Oil on wood. H. 30 in.; W.23?in. From the 
Crespi Collection, Milan, and the Perego Collec- 
tion in that city. Published in La Galleria 
Crespi by A. Venturi, p. 81f. Marquand Gal- 
lery 
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red curtain and at the right a landscape 
with a river, hills, and buildings; on the 
near bank is a knight galloping, followed 
by a man at arms on foot, figures copied 
without change from an early woodcut 
of Durer’s The Knight and the Man-at- 
Arms, executed between 1495 and 1408. 
[his portrait has been attributed to Andrea 
Solario, by Crowe and Cavalcaselle among 
others, but more modern criticism inclines 
almost unanimously to the present ascrip- 
tion. “If bv Bartolommeo,” says Venturi, 


authorities, including Dr. Bode, to be by 
Titian. 

Christ with Saint Peter and Saint James 
the Greater! by Cimabue has been lent by 
Carl W. Hamilton. Christ in a blue mantle 
over a rose tunic blesses with his right hand; 
in his left he holds a book inscribed: Ego sum 
lux mundi (I am the light of the world). 
His expression is majestic and melancholy. 
Saint Peter at the left, in a yellow mantle 
over a green tunic, is shown as an energetic 
and powerful old man holding a slender 





CHRIST WITH SAINT PETER 


“he never executed a more important 
work.” The sitter has been supposed to be 
Maximilian Sforza but that is not proved. 
[wo similar portraits are now given to 
Bartolommeo, the portrait of Maximilian 
Sforza belonging to Lt. Col. G. L. Holford, 
London, and an unknown man in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Rome. All three are 
dated by Venturi at about 1512. 

Leandro Bassano’s Portrait of a Man,! 
lent by George and Florence Blumenthal, 
represents a gray-haired man of middle 
age, dressed in black, seated facing to the 
left. His smooth-shaven face and strong, 
relaxed hands, one resting on the arm of 
his chair, the other touching his knee, are 
the accents of light in the dark pic- 
ture. The portrait is considered by some 

‘Oil on canvas. H. 443 in.; W. 353 in. Mar- 
quand Gallery 


AND SAINT JAMES, BY CIMABUTFT 


cross and two golden keys. Saint James 
at the right wears a dark gray mantle with 
a golden scallop shell on the shoulder and 
a red tunic and holds a scroll. The figures 
of the saints are smaller than that of Christ 
We have no available material to test 
the attribution. Recent criticism has 
stripped Cimabue of everything but his 
name, the restored mosaic in the Pisan 
cathedral, and the often-quoted statement 
of Dante in the Purgatory (XI, 94-96 
“Cimabue thought to hold the field in 
painting, now Giotto has the cry, so that 
the fame of him is obscured.’’ Doubtless 
Bernhard Berenson, to whom the ascrip- 
tion is due, will one day demonstrate its 


Tempera half-length figures in separate 
panels, truncated tops. Center panel, H. 28% 
in.; W. 20% in. Side panels, right, 234 in.; W 
132 in.; left, H. 233 in.; W. 133 1n. Gallery 33 
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reasons. Meantime it can be pointed out 
that thes 
resent Italian 
teenth century in an 


aspect with less of the Byzantine manner- 


grand and stat figures rep 
painting of the late thir- 


unexpectedly loft 


ism than one would expect from one whi 


Vasari says learned his trade from Greek 
painters 


church of Sta. 


imported to decorate the old 
Maria Novella. But that 
story, too, has gone the way of the others 

it 1s perhaps the custom of connecting the 
label of Cimabue with those earl 
pictures so long called his, that lead 
expect drapery with gold high lights and 
angularity. Here the 
Roman art; the 
figures exist 


One feels that their pity, 


influence 1s 
classic color is light anc 
tender and the 
and spiritually. 
their sympathy could be relied upon, for all 
of their aloofness and majesty. The px 
ture is the great surprise of the exhibition 
Ihe Madonna of Bernardo Daddi, 
massive figure shown half length, holds the 
Christ Child on her left arm; in her righ 
hand is a white rose which the Child reaches 
out to touch. The mantle draped about 
her head and figure is blue lined with vel- 
low-green and her robe is blue; a 
covering about the — face The 
drapery about the Child is white; th 


substantiall 


red head 


shows 


and upper part of His figure are uncovered; 
He also is of powerful build. Daddi painted 
altarpieces with these robust forms. Two 
of these exist today, at San Giorgio 

Ruballa and at San Guisto a Signano, both 
in Florence; but with the exception of this 
picture belonging to Henry Goldman, the 
works in America attributed to him are all 
more Sienese in character, small paintings 
of an exquisite and tender expression. Her 
the inspiration is all from Giotto, and this 
gives it its similarity (in type at least—its 
quality is far 
Gaddi across the gallery, as 


superior) to the Taddeo 


Taddeo Was 
the most free from Sienese influence of all 
of Giotto’s pupils 

Under the title of The Presentation in an 
old Byzantine guide to painting compiled 
by the monk Dionysius, perhaps in the thir- 
teenth century, from “the works of the cele- 
brated and illustrious master Manuel Pau- 

‘Tempera on wood, gold background. H 
345 in.; W. 25 in. Gallery 


ART 


S¢ linos of | he ssalonk Vii 
twelfth 
Emperor Andronicus the First, is a descrip- 
tion that applies with remarkable exactness, 
the censer, to the 
fourteenth century 
at the Temple,! lent by Miss 
It reads: “‘A temple and 
upola. Underneath the cupola, a table on 


CU} 
which a standing. St. 


who lived in the 


century during the reign of the 


for the lack of 


except 
Byzantine school, 
Presentation 
Lizzie P. Bliss 
golden 
Simeon Theotokos (He 
God) takes the infant Christ in his arms, 
On the other side of the table the holy Vir- 
gin stretches out her arms to the Babe. 
Behind her Joseph carrying two doves in 
Near her the prophetess Anna 
says upon her scroll ‘This Child is the Cre- 
itor of heaven and earth.’” 

The Virgin is in purple-brown mantle 
and blue-black dress; St. Simeon in crimson 
brown; the Child in dull red; St. Anna has 
1 green mantle and yellow dress; St. Joseph 

a green-blue 
a vermilion-covered table 


censer 1S 


who has recely ed 


his robe. 


in a brownish red robe over 
tunk There 1s 
inside an enclosure of malachite with a g: 
\ pulpit of malachite is at the 
This is at the 
brown architecture 1s 


te 


of gold 
far side of the enclosure. 
right of the panel, 
at the left. The canopy, a brown dome, 
supported on four different 
colored marble, occupies the space between 


pillars of 
The background is gold 

Phis little panel is the product of the 
last effort cf Byzantine art when from the 
beginning of the fourteenth to the middle 
sixteenth century it blossomed in 
its third great period. In place of the 
severe grandeur of the eleventh and twelfth 
a search 


of the 


centuries this epoch is marked by 
for picturesqueness 
human 


lor grace and elegance, 
and expression. Its interest in 
and in life is analogous to that 


time. It then 


emotions 


of the Italians of the same 


produced a large number of superior works. 
The unknown artist of Mistra,” writes 
Millet (Vol. II, p. 961), ‘‘as has been 


justly said attained the force of expression 
Miss Bliss’s 
style and in spirit 


of a Giotto.” picture has 
similarities in to the 
mosaics In the narthex of the Kahrieh mos- 
que in Constantinople (1310-1320) and to 


Tempera on wood H. 175 in.; W 
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the frescoes at Mistra in the Peloponnesus 
of a somewhat later date. It may 
been made in Greece where this last renais- 
sance of Byzantine art flourished with the 
greatest vitality. Its admirable 
reds and red-bri WHS opposed to ric h greens, 
as well as the tenderness of the Virgin, the 
reverence of Saint Simeon, and the dignity 


have 
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of the prophetess Anna mark it as the work 
of a sensitive and able artist. 

Gentile da Fabriano in his Madonna and 
Child!, lent by Henry Goldman, places 
the Virgin in a garden of dainty flowers 
reminiscent of millefleurs tapestry. Her 
mantle of glowing wine-colored damask 


1 


. Tempera on wood with a pointed are h at the 
top. H. 38 in.; W. 223 in. From the E. J 


Sartoris Collection. Published by Colosanti 
in the Bollettino d’Arte, Rome, 1911. Gallery 
33 
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is edged with gold embroidery on which can 
be read the opening words of the prayer, 
Ave Maria gratia plena, Dominus tecum 
benedicta. 
is seen, is of cloth of gold brocaded with red 


Her dress, of which the sleeve 


and blue flowers, a marvel of tooling and 
pure transparent color. The facial 
and the 


the gracious queenly expression, 


type, 


BERNARDO DADDI 


long slender hands are still thoroughly 
Gothic in character. The Child 
dressed in a blue tunic stands on Her knee. 
Ihe background is gold, the halos tooled 


with simulated Arabic characters 


divine 


The condition of the picture is for- 
tunately excellent. Excepting the paint- 
ing by the same artist in the Jarves 
Collection, there is in America’ prob- 


ably 
belonging 
Italy. 


no other work of 


to the 


like importance 


early Northern School of 
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Piero della Francesca’s Crucifixion,! 
lent by Carl W. Hamilton, is a composition 
balance accomplished with 
the cross 1s in the exact 


of pertect 
diverse objects: 
center; to the left of it the swooning Mary 
is supported by Mary Magdalen, Mary 
the mother of James, and another saint. 
lo the right Saint John with joined hands 
looks toward the Saviour, and the group 
of the holy women is balanced on this side 
by three foot soldiers with great shields. At 
the foot of the cross three men are drawing 
straws to decide which of the garments 
Knights on horseback 
Saint Longinus, the 
centurion who recognized the divinity of 
Christ, being at the left. There is a land- 
scape behind the cross and three great 
flags held by the soldiers, their spears and 
two trees all adroitly placed to preserve 
the equilibrium of the arrangement, cut 
into the gold ground that serves for sky. 
Che colors are bright in the central figures 
lavender, wine-color, 


each shall take. 
are at both sides 


crimson, blue, red 
and golden green; the horses and riders at 
the sides, in the artist’s more usual gamut 
of silver-grays, drab, and brown. These 
latter offer similarities in form, as well, to 
the frescoes in San Francesco at Arezzo 
which Piero started in 1452 and finished 
in 1406. Arthur Pope considers — this 
Crucifixion the earliest of Piero’s existing 
panel paintings and dates it from the form 
of the armor worn by the centurion at 
between 1460 and 1465. 

As Francesco di Giorgio represents the 
Nativity” in a painting lent by George and 
Florence Blumenthal, the infant Jesus lies 
on the ground, His head resting on a red 
cushion. Before Him kneels the adoring 
Virgin clothed in a red dress over which is 
thrown a light blue mantle lined with 
ermine. Against a brick wall to the left 
sits Joseph. The blond tonality of the 


Virgin’s head is that of the conservative 
1 Tempera on wood. H. 14{ in.; W. 16} in 
From the collection of the Colonna family in 
Rome. It is a recently discovered work and was 
published by Arthur Pope in Art in America, 
vol. V, p. 217 and following. Gallery 33 
1 


2 


2Tempera on wood. H. 24 in.; W. 234 in 
From Robert H. Benson Collection, London 
Published: Burlington Fine Arts Club, 1905. 
Gallery 31 


Vecchietta atelier while her air of grace and 
aristocratic fragility recalls the charming 
creations of such of the Florentines as 
Verrocchio. The landscape with its bar- 
ren hills and swirling roads and streams 
records the Paduan influence which came to 
Siena through Girolamo da Cremona. 

\ Judith with the Head of Holofernes! 
by Mantegna has been lent by Carl W. 
Hamilton. Standing as though overcome 
by horror of the crime she has committed, 
Judith in a white robe and a blue cloak is 
before the opened flaps of a pale pink tent 
bordered with vellow. She has in the right 
hand her gold-hilted sword and holds with 
her left the severed head of Holofernes 
which she is about to drop into the bag 
that her diminutive serving-woman, in 
white trousers and short yellow tunic over 
which is a red cloak, holds open beside her. 
The right foot of the dead man Is seen on a 
gold bed inside the tent. 

The attribution has been questioned 
by some critics, among others Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle and [<risteller. Bernhard 
Berenson considered it as a school piece at 
first but has since changed his opinion ex- 
plaining his reasons in the article mentioned 
in the footnote. Authorities like Venturi, 
Yriarte, and Sir Claude Phillips consider 
it an authentic painting by Mantegna. 
Other versions of the same subject are due 
to this artist or to his school. Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s picture differs from them all, from 
the drawing in the Uffizi, the only work 
authenticated by outside evidence, from the 
grisaille lately in the Taylor Collection, 
and the picture, also in grisaille, in the 
National Gallery of Ireland. 

Castagno’s Portrait of a Young Man* 

Oil on wood. H. 13 in.; W. 8} in. From 
the collection of the Earls of Pembroke, Wilton 
House, Salisbury; originally in that of Charles 
| who exchanged it (it was then attributed to 
Raphael) with the Earl of Pembroke for a 
portrait of a young woman by Bellini and a 
picture by Parmigiano. On the back of the 
panel are the words: An. Mantegna, on a plaster 
surface. Commented upon extensively by the 
modern authorities, Berenson’s article in Art 
in America, 1918, pp. 127-128, being one of the 
Gallery 31 

2 Tempera on wood. H.21{in.; W.16in. From 
the Rodolphe Kann Collection, Catalogue No. 
120. Loan Exhibition of Italian Primitives, Klein- 
berger Galleries, New York, 1917. Gallery 30. 
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has been justly called by Sirén one of the 
supreme works of Florentine art, comparing 
for energy and vitality with Donatello’s 
busts; he believes also that this head 
alone would be enough to secure Castagno 
a leading place among Renaissance 
painters even had his other works dis- 
appeared. Certainly there are few  por- 
traits in the whole history of art that 
succeed in conveying an equal expression 
of force and power. The young man is an 
epitome of Florence at her most energetic 
period. 

Of Bartolommeo Vivarini’s Adoration of 
the Kings,! Berenson writes (Venetian 
Paintings in America, p. 15), “ This small 
Epiphany expresses more completely than 
most other treatments of that subject, the 
mingled hilariousness and solemnity which 
to this day in Italy gives that festival the 
character of a Northern Christmas.” The 
aspect of this gem-like little picture is SO 
well known (it has been exhibited at the 
Museum before and has been frequently 
described), that no lengthy description of it 
seems called for here. Its fantastic fairy- 
tale quality makes it a tonic for the over- 
subtle. The colors have the intensity and 
polish of enamel. They are disposed as 
follows—the Virgin wears a red dress and a 
blue mantle lined with green; the serving 
woman Is in faint gray-purple; Saint 
Joseph in light mauve with a gray hood; 
the old King carelessly trails his gorgeous 
crimson brocades in the dust; the Moor 
is in yellow with a black mantle; the 
youngest King has a blue brocade tunic 
and a red cloak. The page who holds the 
horse is in a crimson and gold brocade tunic 
with black hose. The Kings wear similar 
costumes in the background as they ap- 
pear first passing through the gate of the 
city at the left and again by the castle 
and gardens that crown the summit of the 
crag across the bay. The baby angels 
riding on the clouds are pink, light blue, 
and red, each group being entirely of one 
color. 


Another painting by Bartolommeo Vi- 


‘Tempera on wood, rounded top. H. 21 in 
W. 12} in. From the Abdy Collection. Dis- 
cussed by T. Borenius, Burlington Magazine, 
Vol. XIX, p. 192. Gallery 30. 
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varini, a Madonna and Child,! has been 
lent by Dan Fellows Platt. The Madonna 
is seated on a formal throne from the back 
of which are hung garlands of fruit and on 
which four tiny angels sit playing lutes. 
She wears a dark blue mantle lined with 
green and a red robe; her right hand is 
around the Child, who ts standing tn her lap 
with one foot in her left hand. 
a greenish yellow dress held by a white 
sash striped with red. The Child looks 


I le Wear’rs 














GIULIANO DE’ MEDICI 
BY BOTTICELLI 


affectionately up at His mother and play- 
fully fingers the jeweled clasp of her mantle, 
but He does not draw her from her pensive 
aloofness. 

Chis painting of stately charm and rich 
mellow coloring is considered by Berenson 
one of the 
independent works. 


earliest of Bartolommeo’s 


‘Tempera on panel, gold background. H 
454 in.; W. 26¢ in. From the collection of Dr 
Nevin at Rome and the Ellis Collection in 
Chicago. Published by Venetian 


Paintings in America, p. 14. Gallery 30 


Rarer 
perenson, 
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Giuliano de’ Medici, 
by Botticelli has been lent by Otto H. 
Kahn, was the younger son of Piero di 
Cosimo de’ Medici, and was born in 1453 
and died by assassination in the Florence 
Cathedral on April 20, Of tall and 
distinguished appearance he was noted for 


whose portrait! 


1475 


his knightly prowess and also for his devo- 
tion to Simonetta Vespucci whose beauty 
and urbanity were celebrated by the courtly 
poets of the time. In her honor a tourna- 
ment in imitation of the jousts of northern 
chivalry was held, at which time Giuliano 
vanquished all his rivals. The portrait 
shows him as a spare young man with 
rather a supercilious expression. His black 
hair is worn long and he has a close-fitting 
black doublet, a strip of a crimson under- 
garment, and a white band visible at the 
neck; the background is gray. Two other 
portraits of Giuliano have been ascribed to 
Botticelli, one in the Morelli Collection at 
Bergamo, the other in the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum at Berlin. 

The Madonna and Child? by Giovanni 
Bellini, lent by John N. Willys, is dated 
by Berenson about 1488. The Madonna 
wears a red robe and a blue mantle over her 
head as a hood, showing the buff lining and 
a thin white drapery over her forehead. 
Her right hand supports the nude Child 
as He stands on a brown marble parapet 
in front of her. His left hand is around her 
neck and He caresses her chin with the 
right, but she draws her head slightly away 
as though unwilling to be disturbed from 
her brooding Behind the 
Madonna is a green hanging which partly 
shuts out a landscape of green fields on the 
right and a blue hill and castle on the left, 
with a blue sky and fleecy clouds over all. 

litian’s Portrait of Cardinal Pietro Bem- 
bo, lent by Charles M. Schwab, arrived 
too recently to be published in this issue. 


abstraction. 


1 Tempera on wood H. 21% in.; W. 14 in 
From the collection of Conte Procolo Isolani, 
3ologna, and published by Mary Logan Beren- 
son in Art in America, vol. II, p. 240. Gallery 


30 

Oil on panel. H. 304 in.; W. 23 in. Signed 
IOANNES BELLINUS On center of parapet. From 
the collection of Sir George Campbell. Pub- 


Berenson, Venetian Paintings in America, 
Gallery 30 


lished 
pp Q2-905 
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ETCHINGS IN THE PRINT 
GALLERIES 


It is proposed in this and the coming 
numbers of the BULLETIN to give some 
short account of the historical exhibition 
of engravings, etchings, and woodcuts that 
has been arranged in the print galleries, 
Phe exhibition, for which important loans 
have been made, contains 86 engravings, 
127 etchings, and 148 relief prints (many 
of small size), and 84 books illustrated by 
these processes. The selection has been 
made with a view to illustrating by typical 
masterpieces a number of the more im- 
portant episodes in the history of the relief 
and intaglio processes of making printed 
pictures. Space limitations have required 
that very few “reproductive” prints be 
shown and that emphasis be laid upon those 
that are “original” in character. 

\s of the three arts represented in the 
print etching today shows the 
greatest vitality and commands the largest 
following among both artists and collectors, 
it may be taken up first. All of the prints 
referred to are in the exhibition. 

Long before the etching process was 
employed for making plates from which to 
print pictures it was used by the metal 
workers for the decoration of arms and 
Sometime about 1500 it was first 


galleries 


armor. 
used in printing by some member of the 
Hopfer family at Augsburg, the earliest 
etching which can be dated being the 
portrait of Kunz von der Rosen by Daniel 
Hopfer, which while obviously not a first 
attempt is known from outside evidence 
to have been made prior to 1507. This, 
like all the other primitive etchings, was 
made on iron, a metal which gave some 
remarkable results, the etchings by Diirer 
such as the Great Cannon and his Agony 
in the Garden ranking among the most 
celebrated achievements of the etcher. 
rhe earliest etchings on copper were not 
true etchings but dry-points, the first ver) 
important ones from a purely artistic point 
of view being Direr’s magnificent Saint 
Jerome by the Willow Tree of 1512 and his 
Holy Family. The first true etchings on 
copper, the metal ever since currently used 
for the purpose, did not appear until about 
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1520 when Lucas of Leyden made a little 
group of them, the most important of 
which doubtless is the portrait of the 
Emperor Maximilian, as it has the added 
interest of being the first print in the mak- 
ing of which both etching and engraving 
were used. It is difficult to say when the 
first pure landscape etchings were made but, 





PRESENTATION IN THE 


while certainly not the earliest of all, those 
of Augustin Hirschvogel are typical of the 
work of the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Until toward the end of the sixteenth 
century etching everywhere was decidedly 
calligraphic in character, the first im- 
portant the loss of the in- 
dividual line in masses of shadow being 
found in such prints as_ the 
Nymphs of Adam Elzheimer, the strong 
influence of which is seen in such etchings 


break toward 


Dancing 
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as the Judah and Thamar by Pieter Last- 
man, the master of Rembrandt. 

rhe calligraphic manner persisted longer 
in Flanders than in Holland, the best of 
all the Flemish seventeenth-century work 
being done in it, as for example in the Saint 
Catherine by Rubens and the portraits of 
Johannes Snellinx and Jan Breughel by 


TEMPLE BY REMBRANDT 


Van Dyck. Van Dyck’s 
especially worthy of notice, for while they 
have not the psvi 
later portraits 


portraits are 


hological value of some 
such for example as those 
by Rembrandt, they 


surpassed in their easy 


have never been 


simplicity of state- 


ment of the more outward 


aspects of men’s features 


important 
[he next, and 
most important, personality to appear in 
etching is Rembrandt, by common 
consent was not only one of the most skilful 


who 
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lived but the 


ee hed 


technical etchers that ever 


creator of the most renowned 
pictures that have ever been made. His 
work is so many-sided that it 1s impossible 
to do more than call attention, without 
comment, to landscapes such as the Land- 
with Three Gabled Cottages, the 
View of Amsterdam, the Landscape with 
Cottage and Hay Barn, and 
beside a Canal; to portraits like those of 
Haaring, and 


marvelous 


S¢ ape 


Cottages 


Jan Six, Jan Lutma, Old 
Clement de Jonghe; and the 


series of Bible subjects of which the ex- 


hibition contains thirteen, among them 
such important items as the Christ Pre- 
sented to the People, the large Thre« 


Crosses, and the “‘Hundred Guilder Plate.” 
renderings of the biblical 
turn would one see 


It is to these 
story that one must 
what Imagination can do In etching, ior 
they are among the most emotionally 
powerful works of art which have ever been 
made in any medium. It 1s worth while 
noting in this connection that whatever 
‘importance”’ size may give, many of the 
prints which from an artistic point of view 
are most important are among the smallest, 
such things for instance as the Little Burial 
of Christ, the Presentation in the Black 
Manner, and the Descent from the Cross by 
lorchlight being among the most note- 
worthy Rembrandts. Rembrandt had 
many contemporaries who etched in- 
terestingly, the best known of the Dutch- 
men being possibly Ostade, whose wonder- 
ful control over atmosphere is represented 
by the Hay Barn and the Feasting Pea- 
sants; Ruysdael, of whose quiet landscape 
art Les Voyageurs is typical; and Berghem, 
possibly the best of the etchers of animal 
life, who is represented by the print known 
among collectors as “the Diamond” 
because of its brilliancy. 

In France at this time there was a curi- 
ous but perfectly natural attempt made to 
etch in imitation of engraving, a method 
much used by Jacques Callot of Nancy, 
whose tiny figures have remained inimitable 
in their vitality, and whose few landscapes 
are among the most beautiful of their very 
great time. Wenzel Hollar, originally 
from Prague but long attached to the Eng- 
lish court, represents the simplest and most 


straightforward etching of the time, his 
architectural plates, such as that of Ant- 
werp Cathedral, and his portraits having 
an unaffected honesty of purpose and clean- 
liness of technique that have long endeared 
them to the collector. Claude Lorraine, 
the famous French painter who worked 
in Italy, made a few plates of complicated 
technique and even greater celebrity, the 
most important of them being the well- 
known Le Bouvier, which has been said 
by some enthusiasts to be the greatest of 
all landscape etchings. 

Etching in Italy at this time, however, 
was more typically represented by Bene- 
detto Castiglione who came much under 
Rembrandt’s influence in so far as regards 
technique, but whose subject matter 
especially in his mythological scenes was 
all his own. Many prints of satyrs and 
centaurs have been made but Castiglione 
alone was able to present them in such a 
way that one might believe in their ex- 
istence. 

In the 
notable 
Italy, where the 
method adopted by Callot in his land- 
scapes and architectural prints is clearly 
to be seen in the prints of Canaletto, who, 
about the middle of the century, achieved 
beautiful command over space, 
air such as few other etchers 
Castiglione’s _ linear 


eighteenth century the most 
painter-etchings were made in 


influence of the linear 


a quietly 
light, and 
have exhibited. 
method, which as we have seen was based 
on Rembrandt’s, strongly influenced Gio- 
vanni Battista Tiepolo and his son, Gio- 
vanni Domenico, who in the second half of 
the century produced a series of plates 
which faithfully reflected the brio of their 
painted work. Piranesi, a contemporary 
of the elder Tiepolo’s, has been called the 
Rembrandt of architecture, and the magni- 
ficent plates from his series of imaginary 
views of Prisons amply justify the appella- 
tion. For certain fundamental qualities 
of draughtsmanship he stands head and 
shoulders above all other makers of arch- 
itectural prints, especially in his ability to 
give a sense of the weight and mass and 
grandeur of great piles of stone. 

During the eighteenth century, original 
etching was but little practised in France 
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but the two plates by Gabriel de St. Aubin, 
Le Spectacle des luileries and L’Arrosorr, 
in their sprightly daintiness and skill in the 
delineation of the movement of a shifting 
crowd make one regret that more was not 
done. In England also, except as social 
caricature there was little original etching 
during this period. The work of Hogarth, 
however, while coarse in texture, deserves 
much more credit than it usually receives 
today for its strong grasp of character, a 
quality excellently shown in his portrait 
of Simon, Lord Lovat. 

At the end of the eighteenth century 
came the Spaniard, Goya, who worked 
until well into the third decade of the last 
century, and who shows clearly the in- 
fluence of his contact with the work of the 
two Tiepolos. Macabre and violent in 
spirit, he is the only etcher to have pro- 
duced any number of important plates in 
which aquatint, usually regarded as rather 
a lady-like medium, played a part. No 
etcher since Rembrandt has displayed 
such command over the human figure or 
such inventiveness in composition as Goya, 
who is generally regarded in Europe as the 
greatest etcher of the nineteenth century. 
Whatever one may think of his frequent} 
gruesome subject matter there is no de- 
nying his tremendous power and strength 
or his mastery of design and draughtsman- 
ship. 

In 1802 Thomas Girtin, who in his youth 
had copied Canaletto and Piranesi, pro- 
duced a series of soft-ground etchings of 
Paris and its environs, which may be re- 
garded as among the greatest triumphs 
of the English school of topographical 
draughtsmanship. Simple, straight for- 
ward, and learned, such a plate as his 
Tuileries and Bridge from the Quai d’Orsay 
is surely among the most skilful and 
spacious views of urban scenery that have 
ever been made. Shortly after Girtin’s 
death his boyhood friend and companion, 
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lurner, projected a series of prints made in 
emulation of Caude’s Liber Veritatis at 
Chatsworth. Intended for subsequent mez- 
zotinting by other hands the plates were 
lur- 
such 


heavily and even coarsely etched by 
ner, who nevertheless showed in 
prints as The Castle above the Meadows 
his great skill in landscape composition 


and his summary but penmanlike draughts- 


manship. The years about 1800 in Eng- 
land were marked by the popularity of 


the colored aquatint, an unusually amusing 
example of which may be seen in Pugin and 
Rowlandson’s Bartholomew Fair from the 
Microcosm of London. 

The so-called “revival” of etching, 
which as it happens had never been either 
a dormant or a lost art, took place in France 
and England shortly after the middle of 
the last century, and in general is note- 
worthy for the falling off in knowledge of 
the “cuisine” of etching that accompanied 
the sudden popularity of the medium among 
artists. The outstanding figures of the 
movement are so close to us in time that 
it is impossible to say what the judgment 
of the future will be concerning their per- 
formance, although at the present time a 
number of them are generally placed with 
the greatest etchers. Doubtless the most 
familiar of them, as having enjoyed the 
greatest favor with collectors and writers 
about prints, are Meryon, Millet, Haden, 
and Whistler, each of whom is represented 
by a small group of well-known etchings, 
among which may be more especially 
noted Meryon’s Stryge and Abside, Mil- 
let’s Going to Work and the Big Shepherd- 
ess, Haden’s Sunset in Ireland and the 
Breaking up of the Agamemnon, and 
Whistler’s Annie Haden, Nocturne Palaces, 
and Kitchen. The men of a. slightly 
younger generation are represented by the 
portrait of Joseph Tourny by Degas and 
that of Victor Hugo by Rodin. 

W. M. I., Jr. 











AFTER A STORY-HOUR 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


AN EXCEPTIONAL GIFT O1 
PRINTS. The Print Room has just re- 
ceived the most important gift that has 
ever been made to it, and from a donor 
whose great generosity is only equaled by 
his modesty, for he prefers to remain anony- 
mous. The gift consists of but thirty 
prints, but thirty prints of such beauty and 
importance, and in several cases of such 
signal rarity, that adequate notice of them 
must perforce be deferred to some later 
issue of the BULLETIN. Save for two or 
three which had been retained by their 
erstwhile owner for sentimental reasons, 
each of the thirty impressions is of the 
finest quality, a fact that will make the fol- 
lowing list, bald as it is, speak more than 
many words to the collector and amateur 
of prints. There are three van Dycks, the 
portraits of Paul de Vos, Lucas Voster- 
man, and Jan Snellincx, each in the first 
state; and five Diirers, the St. Jerome in 
his Study, the Knight, Death and the 
Devil, the Virgin and Child with the 
Monkey, the Sudarium Displayed by two 
Angels, and the Coat of Arms with the 
Cock. And then the following twenty-two 
Rembrandts: Clump of Trees with a Vista 
(Bartsch 222 II), Landscape with a Hay- 
barn and a Flock of Sheep (B. 224 II), 


Landscape with a Milkman (B. 213 II), 
Landscape with a Road beside a Cana 
B. 221), Landscape with Sportsman and 
Dogs (B. 211 11), Landscape with a Cottage 
and Haybarn (B. 225), Canal with a Large 
Boat and Bridge B. 236 II), the Three 
Trees (B. 212), View of Amsterdam (B. 
210 Il), Rembrandt Leaning on a Stone 
Sill (B. 21 Il), Jan Uytenbogaert (B. 279 
V1), Dr. Faustus (B. 270 1), Rembrandt 
Drawing at a Window (B. 22 IV), Jan 
Cornelis Silvius (B. 280 II), Jan Lutma (B 
276 | and II), two impressions, the En- 
tombment (B. 86 1), the Descent from the 
Cross by Torchlight (B. 83), Christ between 
His Parents Returning from the Temple (B. 
60), The Angel Appearing to the Shepherds 
B. 44 III), ‘““ The Hundred Guilder Print” 
B. 74 I1), and the Three Crosses (B. 78 V). 


\N EGypTiAN SUPPLEMENT. With this 
issue of the BULLETIN there is mailed to the 
members of the Museum and to the sub- 
scribers to the BULLETIN a supplement, 
Part Two, devoted to reports upon the 
work of the Egyptian Expedition from 
1916-19, a period of important “finds” 
and valuable research. This pamphlet 
will also be for sale at the Museum.! 


) 
Price, 20 cents 
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THe WiLtttAM Lorinc ANpREws Me- 
MORIAL EXHIBITION. In cases at the south 
end of the Museum Library, over whose 
destinies William Loring Andrews presided 
as Honorary Librarian for so many years 
and in whose inception and growth alike 
no man had a greater influence, lie the 
books that he wrote or published, a con- 
crete evidence of his lifelong interest in 
good book-making. <A list of these books 
was printed in the June BuLLetin. They 
will continue on view throughout the sum- 
mer months and thereafter those belonging 
to the Museum will be kept together as a 
permanent memorial to Mr. Andrews. 


Stupy RooM OF CHINESE AND JAPANESI 
PaintiNGs. The Chinese and Japanese 
paintings which are not on exhibition can 
now be seen in the study room arranged for 
the purpose in the basement, on application 
to the Curator of Far Eastern Art. 


MemBersuHip. At the meeting of the 
Board of Trustees held June 7, 1920, the 
following persons, having qualified for 
membership in their respective classes, 
were elected: 

FELLOW FOR LIFE: 

FeELLowsHIP) MEMBER: 
Hirsch. 

SuSTAINING MemBers: J. FE. Aldred, 
Charles F. Avery, Mrs. George fF. Baker, 
Jr, Hamilton Carhart, Mrs. Winthrop 
Chanler, George Chase, Arthur P. Clapp, 
Thomas F. Conway, William Nelson Crom- 
well, John Grant Dater, Carel F. L. De 
Wild, Arthur A. Fowler, Walter Gilliss, 
Herbert P. Gleason, Theodore R. Hoyt, 
J. Chr. G. Hupfel, Guy B. Johnson, De 
Witt Clinton Jones, Solon C. Kelley, Wil- 
liam T. Koch, Mrs. Isaac L. Rice, Ellis 
G. Richards, Charles S. Robbins, H. 
sandhagen, Frank Sanfilippo, Vivian Spen- 
cer, Galen L. Stone, Mrs. Griswold A. 


Helen Slade Ogilvie. 
Angelo .@ 


Thompson, Mrs. Benjamin T. Tilton, 
Miss Margaret M. Tuttle, Mrs. Arthur B 
l'wombley, Mrs. Charles W. Watson, John 
C. Welwood, and Alexander M. White. 
One hundred and fifteen persons wer 


elected Annual Members. 


Story-Hours FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
The initial visit of classes of crippled chil- 
dren in the City schools, through the 
helpful codperation of Dr. Andrew W 
Edson, Associate City Superintendent, 
and the kind assistance of the motor corps 
of the National League for Women’s Ser- 
vice, was recorded inan earlier BULLETIN, 
and then the hope was expressed that this 
might be but the first of many visits. This 
hope is being fulfilled, the second story- 
hour occurring on June 11, when Miss 
Chandler told her story entitled With the 
Fairy Folk, illustrated by lantern slides and 
a selection of the American bronzes in the 
Museum. The audience numbered 349 
interested listeners, most of whom were 
able to go to the galleries afterward, under 
the guidance of several members of the 
staff, for a first glimpse of the collections. 


THe STAFF. Miss C. Louise Avery, for 
several years a member of the staff of 
cataloguers in the Museum and the author 
of the forthcoming Catalogue of the Clear- 
water Collection of American Silver, has 
been appointed an Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts. 

Miss Alice T. Coseo, a graduate of Wel- 
lesley College, later an assistant in the Art 
Department of the college and a teacher of 
several years’ experience in both public and 
private schools, comes to the Museum tn 
September as a Museum Instructor. Miss 
Coseo, whose appointment increases our 
instruction staff to four, will be specially 
detailed to work with teachers and classes 
in the High Schools of the City. 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


Jl NE, [920 


CLASS OBJEC] 
\NI ITIE EGyptiAN “Upper part of limestone stela, X X-X XII 
lyn.; funerary stela, sandstone, with 


Greek inscription, VII cent. A.D.; plas 
ter cast of fragment of relief from Tomb 
of Hatshepsut at Deir el Bahri 





ANTICUITII CLASSICA *Glass vase, Roman, I-IV cent. A.D 
CERAMICS \lbarello, majo Italian, XV cent 
Wing H, Room 18 
*Pieces (18) of glazed pottery, stoneware 
and slipware, American, X|X cent 
‘Teapot, sugar bowl and creamer, ‘Lib- 
ertv China,’’ Wedgwood, English, mod 
ern 
DRAWINGS Designs (1 Japanese, XVII cent 
Wing H, Study Room 
FNAME *Plaques (g), miniature portraits, Persian 
XVITI or XIX cent 
GGLASS *Bottles } compote, flask, sugar bowl 
ind goblet, American, late XVIII or 
early XIX cent 
PAINTINGS Madonna and Chil h Saints, by Giro 
Floor Il, Room 3¢ lamo dai Libri, Ita 1474-15506 
SCULPTURI *Fntrance door of a tomb, stone, Chinese, 


l’ang dyn 


(Wing H, Room 19 Original plaster bust of a woman, by Chin- 


| 


; 
ard, French, abt. 1800 


PEXTILES *Embroideries (7), English, Elizabethan, 
later half of XVI cent : 
Cartoon (in three parts), by Philippe de la 
Salle; cartoons (4) and brocades and 
embroideries (46), mainly French, XVII- 
XVIII cent 
*Strip of brocade, French, XVIII cent 
*Parts (4) of bobbin lace vestments, val- 
inces (2), strip of embroidery and strip 
of bobbin lace, Spanish, XVII-XVIII 
cent.; vestment, French, abt. 1825 
22 Veil, gauze, French, early XIX cent.; strip 
of embroidered linen, American, early 


XIX century 


* 


Wing H, Room 


COSTUMES hasuble with embroidered  orphreys 
(Wing H, Room 22 late XIV or early XV cent.; back of 
chasuble, XV cent.—Spanish 
*Cope, Italian, XVIII cent.. 
*Chasuble, French, XVIII cent 


Woopwork AND FurnNi- Chair, French, period of Louis X\ 
TURE 


(Floor Il, Room 6 


*Not vet placed on Exhibition 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 
CERAMICS Jar with cover, Chinese, Sung dyn.; cups 
Floor Il, Room 3 2), Corean, Korai period Lent by John Platt. 
METALWORK Pieces (24) of silver, English, 1775-1780 Lent by Mrs. John W. Cutler 


Wing H, Room 13 


PAINTINGS Paintings 
(Wing E, Rooms 9 and 
11) 
Wing E, Room 9) 
dyn 


DONORS OF 


LIBRARY 


Edward D Adams 
Richard F. Bach 

Joseph Breck 

Mrs. DeWitt Clinton Cohen 
Robert W. de Forest 

\. Décour 

James F. Drake 

J | Marquet de Vasselot 
Tracy Dows 

H. W. Fry 

Victor Goloubew 

R. T. Haines Halsey 

\. A. Hopkins 

Henry W. Kent 

Rev. Flovd S. Leach, D.D 
C..F..00 

Howard Mansfield 

Charles Rufus Morey 


Ming dyns 


Chinese, I’ang, Sung and 


Lent by Joseph Milner 


Landscape, by Hsia Kuei, Chinese, Sung 


Lent by Ellis G. Seymour 


BOOKS AND PRINTS 


J. Pierpont Morgan 

Rev. Henry Mottet, D.D 
Miss Frances Morris 
Charles A. Munn 

Miss Catherine New bold 
H. Norman 

Mrs. Partridge 

Edward Robinson 

Rev. W. T. Saward 

\. J. Sauter 

Maurice Sloog 

Mrs. John Q. A. Ward 


DEP’T. OF PRINTS 


\nonymous 
Martin Birnbaum 
Fritz Endell 

Philip Russell 

Miss Dorothy Weir 
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MUSEUM 
EFORI President 
I First Vice-Pre ident 
TERS Second Vice-President 
MANSFIELD l reasurer 
V. KENT Secretary 
THe Maye F THE City orf Nt YORK s 
THE Com YLLER ¢ Ci es. 
[He PRESIDENT OF THE Dep't. oF PARKS a i 
PRESID N NATIONA \ EMY OF Dt IGN 4 
Epwarb D. ADAM i is C. JONES 
GEORGE F. Bat Lewis Cass LEDYARD 
GEORGE BLUMENTHAI V. Evertr Macy 
DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH J]. P. MorGAN 
CHARLES W. GouLp WILLIAM C. OsBoRN 
R. 1. Haines HaLsey SAMUEL |. PETERS 
Epwarp S. HARKNESS HeNRY S. PRITCHETT 


ARTHUR Curtiss JAMES CHARLES D. NorTON 


THE STAFI 
Director, 


Assistant Director 





Curator of ( S | Art, } \ INSON 
Curator of Paintings BRYSON BURROUGHS 
Curator of Egyptian Art ALBERT M. LytuGot 


Curator of Decorative Arts, JoSseEPpH BRECK 
Curator of Armor Basurorp DEAN 
Curator of Far Eastern Art, S.C. B H Reitz 
Curator of Prints, 
Assistant [| reasurer, 
Librarian, 
Registrar, 
Sup t. of the 
Associate in 
Arts, 


EviAL IT. Foort 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


LOO 


NOT] 


7 proved impossible during the period 
of the war, with the greatly reduced per- 
sonnel of the staff of the Expedition and 
the manifold requirements of the work it- 
self, to render reports covering all sides of 
The 


port to appear was that on the Museum’s 


the Expedition’s activities. last re- 


lhebes during the season of 1916- 


as a Supplement to the 


WOrk al 


BULLETIN 


17, issued 
/ 


for March IOS. The present report 
takes up the story at that point and covers 


the major part of the work accomplished 


down to the end of the season of 1915-19 


Further reports soon to be published will 


describe the later phases of the exca\ 


ations 


lL EXCAVATIONS ON THI 


SEASONS O} 


Ki LLOWING the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, the work of the Museum’s Egyp- 
tian Expedition upon the pyramids « 
Amenemhat | and Sesostris I at Luisht 
was suspended for the 


time being, in view 
of more urgent reasons for continuing the 
excavations on its concessions at Thebes. 
Eventually, however, during a part of the 
two seasons from 1916 to 1918, the excava- 
tions at Lisht were resumed, and they 
the present article. The 

both 
fined to the pyramid of Sesostris | alone 


lorm 
the subject of 
Investigations of seasons Were con- 
and the cemetery surrounding it, and were 
in continuation of the program ol! earlier 
years upon that part of the site at Lisht. 
in the season of 1916-17, from October 
to January, the clearing of the area immedi- 
ately 
undertaken, as far as the outer enclosure- 


south of the pyramid-temple was 


wall; and in the following season, in March 


PYRAMID OF 


IQ1O-17 


LQ19 


it 1910-20 JIUsSt cOoNn- 


including the 
C luded. 


SCasol ie) 


In the present report are included: 

1. Excavations conducted on the Pyra- 
mid of Sesostris | and its adjacent ceme- 
at Lisht, during a part of each of the 


seasons ol and 


tery, 
two 1Q10-17 1917-18, by 
Ambrose Lansing 

2. Excavations in the Asasif, at Thebes 
in 1918-19, by Ambrose Lansing 

P The work of the Robb de Peyster 
Tytus Memorial Fund, in thi 
tion and publication of Theban 
Norman de Garis Davi 

4. Inv ions in 
Monasteries of the Wadi : 
G. Evelyn Whit A.M. I 


estigal 


the history of 


LISH 1 


SESOSTRIS | Al 


AND IQ17-185 


ind April of 1918, the excavations were 
continued still farther toward the west 
aiming at the clearance of the inner en 
closure-wall on the south side of the pyra- 
mid, and the exposure of the southeast 
corner of the pyramid itself (fig. 1 

The project of clearing the large area 


south of the temple demanded the sele 


tion of a new place for getting rid of the 


debris covering the ground to be exposed 
While the railway was being | | 

rest of the workmen were set to testing the 
‘khor”’ a dumping spot 


that 


or gully chosen 
in the southern slope of the plateau 
incurred of burying trre- 


might exist 


no risk might be 
trievably antiquities 
That such 
variably be taken was proved in the first 


the 


which 


there. precautions must in 
exposure of the re 
in the 


1 of the super 


hour’s work bi 
mains Of a 


Little, to be 


brick mastaba 


sure 


remain 
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Structure, for the rains flowing down this 
gully from the plateau above had washed 
the nearly bare of the brickwork, 
but mouths of shafts were 
disclosed, and one of these proved to be 
unplundered 

This one, situated the super- 
Structure and its enclosure-wall, was not 
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EXCAVATIONS OI 
WITH 


PLAN OF 
TOGETHER 


the main shaft of the tomb. It penetrated 
to a sufficient depth, however, to have 
reached the level now found to be affected 
by moisture from the constantly rising bed 
of the Nile—as is the case in many of the 
tomb shafts of the Lisht cemeteries. This 
was evident, when the blocking in the en- 
trance to the burial-chamber had been re- 
moved, from the condition of the wooden 
objects found there. The chamber was 
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small, the coffin almost entirely filling it, 
On this had been placed a representation 
of the funerary barque—one of the stock 
burial equipment in the XI] 
But the wood of which it had 


items ol 
d\ nasty. 


been made was not of sufficiently good 
quality to withstand the action of time 
and humidity, and it had collapsed and 
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EXCAVATIONS 


slipped to the ground, a shapeless heap. 
Two small wooden statuettes were in not 
much better condition, being warped and 
split, but the preservation of a third left 
nothing to be desired. 

The coffin was of the ordinary XIl 
dynasty type with the usual inscriptions 
on the lid and which showed the 
individual to have been an official of the 
“The Overseer of the Place 


sides, 


necropolis: 





ling it. 


tation 
> stock 
e XII 
it had 

good 
f time 
‘d and 





FIG. 2 VIEW INTO ROCK-CUT BURIAL CHAMBER AFTER 
REMOVAL OF BLOCKING IN DOORWAY 
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FIG. 3. THE SAME BURIAL CHAMBER SHOWING COFFIN, CANOPIC 
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of Truth, Khety Ihe interior of the 
coffin proved to be of considerable inter- 
est The sides and lower surlace ol the 


lid were decorated with representations of 
funerary equipment and lists of offerings. 
The burial was well wrapped and padded, 
the cloth being remarkably well preserved, 
and was decorated with a collar of greenish 
blue beads about the neck, and bracelets 
and anklets of similar work 

In connection with this burial, 


This 


when 


a similar 


may be described shatt had 
been commenced in 1914,! 


burials were found in chambers of an upper 


tomb 
sevel al 


tier. In this season of 1916-17 the clearing 
of the shaft was continued still farther to 
its full depth, where two additional cham- 
bers were found. They were both intact, 
the northern one containing a mass of cof- 
fins which proved on examination to pre- 


The 


unusual 


sent nothing of interest. 

southern chamber of this tomb, however, 
contained two burials of people of some- 
what greater importance (figs. 2 and 3). 


Here, a model ot 


been provided, as in the case of the burial 


a funerary barque had 


described previously, and in addition a 
model of a farmyard scene. But here, 
likewise, the humidity had almost com- 
pletely destroyed these fragile objects, 
as well as a wooden statuette which lay 
beside them. A Canopic chest, which 
stood beside the coffin, contained the re- 
mains of Canopic jars of wood, covered 


with stucco, which had suffered in a similar 
way from the conditions to which they had 
been subjected. The coffins bore the in- 
teresting the 
period, and in each case there had been 
laid near the head of the person a biscuit 
of dark colored bread. No articles of per- 
sonal adornment, however, were present. 
fo resume the description of our main 
program of work, when the khor had been 
cleared to the extent required by the dump, 
the excavations on the plateau above were 
Iwo enclosure-walls, an ex- 
interior 
with 


false-door decoration § of 


commenced. 
terior wall of mud 
wall of fine limestone 
sculptured panels, girdle the pyramid of 
To the east of the pyramid 


brick and an 


decorated 


Sesostris |. 


Supplement to BULLETIN for February, 1915 


p. 20 
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SEUM OF ARI 
the brick wall meets the head of the cause- 
way at its entrance into the temple. The 
limestone wall joins the temple at the west 
end of the latter’s open central hall, form- 
ing the division between the more public 
portion of the temple and the storerooms 
and sanctuary in its western end (fig. 1), 
Jetween these two walls, on the north 
side of the temple, two small pyramids 
had been excavated during the season of 
1913-14, and it was hoped that similar 
tombs would be found in the corresponding 
area to the south, though the 
the ground here did not give much promise 
in this regard. On clearance it 
covered that there two shafts 
in this area, and these were both plundered. 
The somewhat to the south of 
these suggests a but 
which do not 


State ol 


was dis- 


were only 


masonr\ 
mastaba consists of 
foundation only, 
permit of determining the nature of the 
building exactly. 

The exterior brick enclosure-wall extends 


stones 


southward from the head of the causewa\ 
for a distance of 105 meters before it turns 
the corner to take its course. 
But a point 05.50 meters from the causewa\ 


westward 


was the corner where it was originally con- 
structed, or at least in the plan as originally 
laid out. Here we have the same archi 
tect’s corner-stone as in the corner of the 
finished enclosure; the traces of the wall 


running west are clearly seen. The change 


of plan must have been due to the fact that 
the small pyramid noted by MM. Gautier 
and Jéquier! (designated “French pyramid” 
in plan, fig. 1) was built after the laying 
out of the original plan. The south wall of 
the exterior enclosure was then doubtless 
shifted to include this pyramid within the 


+ 


royal precinct. The enclosure-wall, as It 
approaches its southeastern corner, passes 
over an earlier wall, somewhat smaller and 
presumably the girdle wall of a mastaba 
to the On the south it originally 
covered the mouth of a shaft. Both facts 
give added evidence that the great girdle 
wall was not built in its present extent until 
after the cemetery had been in use for 4 


east. 


certain time. 


Between this 


the discarded wall and 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
south wall—that is to say, in the southeast 
corner of the enclosure—traces of a build- 
ing came to light. They are scant, 
however, to give much idea of the nature 
of the structure which was situated here, 
for the denudation in this part of the pyra- 
mid area is extreme. Very small chips of 
colored limestone relief show that the build- 
ing had been of considerable importance, 


too 


EXPEDITION 


IQ1O—IOI19O 
one of these shafts. Here, too, occurred 
two limestone blocks from the casing of 
pyramid furnished with a curiously elab- 
orate interlocking system. This may hav 
come from one of the small pyramids near 
the main one, or may indicate that a small 
pyramid was situated here also. 

In che southeast corner of the inner lime- 
stone enclosures there is a small pyramid 


ar Fn Wall of Small Pyramid 
ADDED, CAS#K 
3 us 
IGINAL CASING Fe 4 
7a 
RE al j 
\ = , 
[ }i unoenens AO" | 
eet 
— 
harcomaces} 
FI¢ 4. PLAN OF SMALL PYRAMID WITHIN 


LIMESTONE 


but only one large block remains in posi- 
tion. This is a foundation and paving 
stone containing in its upper surface a 
drain at a point where a wall passed over it. 
The dimensions of the wall as indicated by 
the lines on this block show that the build- 
ing must have been of a light character, per- 
haps a small chapel in front of one of the 
tombs to the west. Several shafts were 
found here and excavated, one descending 
to a depth below the modern water level, 
like some of the shafts of the North Pyra- 
mid cemetery, but all had been plundered. 
The lower half of a much battered seated 
statue in slate was found near the mouth of 


ENCLOSURE-WALI 


4) which proved to be the most inter- 
Not 
however, because of any finds in the burial 
for, after clearing with rising 
shaft in 


(fig. 
esting discovery of the two seasons 


chambers, 
hopes the intact “sarcophagus” 
the body of the pyramid, it was found that 
the plunderers had obtained access to the 
subterranean rooms by the “‘burial”’ shaft 
to the north. 

\ fiction occasionally crops up to the ef- 
fect that the pharaohs used to build their 
pyramids by accretion; that 1s to say, that 
at intervals they added new layers to the 
tombs which they were preparing for them- 
thus their size and 


selves, increasing 
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height, and that in this manner the length 


of a king’s reign can be roughly deter- 
mined; somewhat on the analogy of the 
number of rings appearing in the cross sec- 
tion of the trunk of a tre That this 


practice was not followed has of course 


been proved long ago; but curiously enough 
small pyramid at 


exhibit) a true 


the remains of the pres- 


ent under discussion do 


, t 
case of accretion 





FIG. 5. A BURIAL CHAMBER OF THI 
SMALL PYRAMID 
It is quite evident that in the original 


plan of the pyramid and temple of Sesostris 
| the door in the south side of the back part 
of the temple (cf. fig. 1) looked upon an 
open court bounded on the right by the 
pyramid itself, on the left by the inner en- 
closure-wall, and having in its southern end 
the small pyramid of which we are speak- 


ing. This was originally nearly sixteen 
meters square and of about the same 
height. Later, probably after the inter- 
ment had been made,! the small pyramid 


hough 


pvramid 


11f the tomb ever contained a burial 
the great shaft under the base of the 


ART 


Was increased in size and height, and a 
wall was built to the north and west of it 
abutting against the main enclosure-wall 
thus surrounding it in an enclosure of its 
own. The state of preservation of this 
area 1s unfortunately not of the best; es- 
pecially so since the solution of a most 
interesting problem is left to speculation. 
\s will be seen from the plan, the orig- 
secondary the small 
are preserved only on the north 
and west their common corner; 
for here the great mass of debris from the 
disintegration of the main pyramid pre- 
vented the plundering quarrymen of a 
later period from removing the fine lime- 
stone of the casing to the level of the pave- 
ment. When the reconstruction occurred, 
the pavement of the area within the small 


inal and casings of 
pyramid 


sides, at 


enclosure was raised thirty-five centimeters 
the added casing being laid upon this 
(fig. 6). The raised pavement also exists 
to its full height at the northeast corner 
of the pyramid, and its weathering here 
would indicate that the additional casing 
Was present on the east side also. 

On the south side of the pyramid, how- 
ever, the space between the original pyra- 
mid and the great enclosure-wall is not 
wide enough to permit of the second casing 
having been laid there, unless indeed the 
outer casing never extended to the level 
of the pavement but was built against the 
enclosure-wall—a mode of construction 
which it is hard to believe possible of the 
architect of this king. 

If, on the other hand, we take it that the 
pyramid was left with the original casing 
alone on the south side, we must regard the 
pavement indication at the northeast 
corner insufficient to determine an added 
casing on the east side; for if we increase 
the pyramid on three sides and not on the 
fourth the result is no longer a true pyra- 
mid, since the four sides of the base are 
not of equal length. A pyramid with 
added casing on two sides is peculiar 
enough. 
was evidently cut with the intention of letting 
down a sarcophagus, and the two chambers 
below were lined with fine limestone to receive 
sarcophagi, none existed, and no traces of wooden 
coffins or anything which plunderers might have 
left there were discovered. 
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THE EGYPTIAN 

There is unfortunately no evidence to 
show how the juncture of the new casing 
and the old was effected—whether the 
original corner-stones were removed to 
bond the new ones in with the old, or 
whether the second casing was merely 
built flush with the first. 

The second casing served the double 
purpose of increasing the size of this small 
pyramid and giving added protection to 
the burial, for the addition rests over the 
“burial”? shaft of the tomb.! It was of 
no avail, however, for entrance had been 
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had been removed by later quarrymen to 
such an extent that a corner of it was visible 
when the pyramid was cleared. Of great 
depth, the shaft had been bridged by 
two enormous blocks of limestone, at a 
point about half way down. Above these 


it was filled with stone and sand. The 
part below remained as a_ high-roofed 
chamber. From this, two passages lead 


north and south to the burial chambers 
lined with limestone (fig. 5) mentioned 
above, and a third passage, sloping upward, 
connects with the “‘burial”’ shaft. 
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effected from the court mentioned above, 
north of the wall enclosing the small pyra- 
mid. Here there was less pavement to 
cut through, and a passage was forced to 
the burial shaft through the bed 
which is a friable conglomerate in this 
stratum. 

The “sarcophagus” shaft near the 
southeast corner of the pyramid had orig- 
inally been covered by the core, but this 


roc k ’ 


_ Cf. a similar example of “‘sarcophagus”’ and 

burial” shaft in a mastaba of the North Pyra- 
mid Cemetery at Lisht BULLETIN of the 
Metropolitan Museum, October, 1914, Pp. 214- 
10, 


VIEW 


ON THE SIDE 


NORTHWARD 


WESI OF THI 


As already noted, the brick girdle wall 
was enlarged to include within its limits 
the small pyramid (“French pyramid’’) 
which lies outside and south of the lime- 
stone enclosure-wall. This pyramid was 
Investigated in 1895 by MM. Jéquier and 
Gautier who discovered it and cleared the 
plundered burial chamber. The present 
excavations in this region are not yet com- 
pleted, but enough has been done to de- 
termine exactly the dimensions the 
pyramid, which is 21.10 meters square. 
It is unusual in having had a stela placed 
in the center of its north At this 
point a section of the casing is built vertical 


of 


side. 
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to a height above the first course, and first course remains standing. This wall “ 

against this projecting section the stela had been decorated at intervals of five he 

had been set meters with panels on both sides in fine . 

A few foundation blocks situated east of — relief. On these were represented a Nile a 

this pyramid are all that remains of what — god with offerings above which was sculp- ne 

was doubtless a funerary chapel attached tured a most elaborate door, and then the 

to this tomb. Presumably the whole was name of Sesostris I; the whole topped by 

enclosed by a limestone wall, of which the sacred falcon crowned with the double 
crown of Egypt. The head and crown of 
the falcon, occurring as they do on the 
semicircular coping stone, are in such high 
relief as to be almost, for Egyptian art, in , [ 
the round. 

It will be remembered that in the season hel 
of 1913-14 two fine wooden statuettes of dit 
Sesostris | were discovered in a brick wall oe 
enclosing a mastaba, and that just outside call 
of the wall a boat and the remains of a tual 
second were found.! These were probably | pa 
to be considered as objects which were car- Bec 
ried in the funeral procession of the nobl re. 
near whose tomb they were found. Since pe 
they were not actually a part of the funer- hile 
ary equipment, they were not placed in lites 
the burial-chamber itself but were de of tl 
pr sited outside. ' the | 
In connection with the Sesostris py ramid sites 

there came to light, in the course of our hid 
excavations along its southern side, what f 
are undoubtedly deposits similar to those sibs 
mentioned. Just outside the limestone ti 
enclosure-wall, about three and a. half aa 
meters to the south of it, two depressions ng 
were disclosed which at first appeared t it ie : 
be the mouths of shafts. Ihe eastern it wi 
one was found to be entirely plundered ace 
Only a few small pieces of cedar wood. ° To. 
had been left, and these are not enough t way. | 
give a clue to the nature of the object which which 
had been placed there. before 


FIG, 7° SLEDGE FOUND IN THI 


DEPOSIT HOLI 


however only one trace exists—just north 
of the burial shaft. 

It may here be remarked that the founda- 
tion remains mentioned lying 
south of the central hall of the temple may 
be the traces of another « hapel attached to 
the pyramid with two casings. 

[The great limestone enclosure-wall sep- 


Between 


abo, ( as 


arates these two small pyramids. 
them it is not preserved above pavement 


level, but beyond, toward the west, the 


But the western deposit proved to be of the 


intact. It was filled with the red sand hi 
a \ t 1s d 
which forms the stratum of the rocky jp. | 
, the co 
on the surface here, and at a depth ol: tained 
little over a mere r there was a rough flor use it f 
ing of brick which had been placed direct hebiias 
on the deposit. This proved to be a wet Colleen 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
very likely that in this object (fig. 7) we 
have the actual sledge on which was loaded 
4 statue of Sesostris | which was conveyed 
to the pyramid in his funeral procession 
nearly four thousand years ago. 

It is hoped that the complete clearance of 


I]. 


SEASON 


DURING the season of 1918-19 the 
field work of the Museum’s Egyptian Expe- 
dition was confined to its Theban conces- 
sion in the Deir el Bahri district. This site, 
called locally the Asasif, which will even- 
tually be completely cleared, consists of a 
long stretch of desert in the valley which 
runs up from the cultivation to the two 
temples of Deir el Bahri. It is bounded 
on the north by the causeway of the Hat- 
shepsut temple, and on the south by the 
hill on which the house of the Expedition is 
situated. Hitherto the major excavations 
of the Expedition have been confined to 
the lower end of the site near the cultiva- 
tion edge,'! the problem of getting rid of 
the debris having necessitated a program 
of work whereby the debris of each suc- 
ceeding year’s work is dumped on the area 
cleared the year before; for in the higher 
portions of the Asasif the piles of chip are so 
deep and the tombs so close together that 
it is almost impossible to clear any part of 
it without irretrievably burying an ad- 
joining area. 

To the north of the Hatshepsut cause- 
way, howey er, there is a large depression 
which is the original bed of the valley, 
before her causeway buildings and those 
of the Mentuhoteps were undertaken. 
This depression lies beyond the limits of 
the concession, but permission was ob- 
tained from the Service des Antiquités to 
use it for a dumping ground, and thus it has 
become possible at the present time to 
commence the heavy clearing which is 
necessary in the Upper Asasif (fig. 2). 

A certain amount of preliminary excava- 

‘See BULLETIN of the Metropolitan Museum 


lor January, 1914, and Supplement the 
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the limestone enclosure-wall to the south of 
the pyramid may bring to light further 
material of this type, for here the present 
surface of the ground shows that it has 
scarcely been disturbed in modern times. 
AMBROSE LANSING. 


HE ASASIF AT THEBES 
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tion was necessary in this depression, but 
such tombs as existed were found to be 
almost completely plundered. They were 
mainly of the Middle Kingdom, being the 
lowest row of the tombs of that date, which 
looked down from the steep hillside on to 
the Mentuhotep temple causeway. The 
most interesting object found in them was 
a bow with arrows wrapped in a cloth. 
These tombs had also been used for later 
burials, and smaller tombs had been cut 
in the rock during the Late-Dynastic 
Period. Lying loose in the debris were 
found two ushabti figures of Mentemhat 
1) whose tomb will be mentioned 
shortly. The depression having been com- 
pletely cleared, and thus prepared to re- 
ceive the debris, a railway line was com- 
pleted on January 10, 1919, running to this 
spot from the main excavations. 

In the middle of the valley 
quarter of a mile east of the two temples of 
Deir el Bahri group of three 
cut tombs dating from the Saite Period, 
whose superstructures consist of brick en- 
closure-walls with high entrance pylons 
[he largest of these is that of Mentemhat, 
whose enormous brick arch is one of the 
familiar objects of the Theban landscape 
About these tombs and to the east of them 
are great heaps of limestone chip, for the 
nobles who prepared tombs for themselves 
cared very little for the condition of the 
tombs neighboring the sites which they had 
chosen, and allowed their workmen to get 
rid of the stone cut out of the rock as best 
pleased them. The result of 
that the stone and chip were carried 
small a distance as possible and were usu- 
ally thrown on adjoining tombs. 

It seemed probable that an area just east 
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of this group of standing tomb courts had 
been covered in this manner, and to such a 
depth that the modern plunderers had not 
attempted to attack it; for the limestone on 
the surface had acquired that vellow color 
which indicates that it has lain undisturbed 
more. Since it was 


century or 


for a 





FIG. I. USHABTI OF 
MENTEMHAT 


thought that an unplundered tomb might 
exist here, and as it was the point nearest 
the dump, it was decided to commence 
the excavation here. 

During the first days of clearing part of a 
great brick wall was laid bare (fig. 5). 
This proved to be the enclosure-wall of 
the tomb of Pedamenopet, a noble of the 
Saite Period. The archaizing tendency 
of the age is shown by the decoration of 
the wall with deeply recessed panels of 
the false-door type, which strongly re- 
semble those of the great | dynasty tomb 
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at Nagada. The tomb proper ol Pedam- 
enopet lies a short distance to the south of 
this wall, and consists of a large open court 
cut in the rock. The subterranean chan- 
bers opening from this are equaled in ex. 
tent by no others in Thebes, not even b 
any of the Tombs of the Kings. 

Against this wall was found a coffin 
to be seen in the same photograph, rect- 
angular with arched lid, and decorated wit} 
blue inscriptions on a white ground. From 
the title, “Chief of the Prophets of Amon, 
one would have expected rather a better 
quality of coffin, but this discrepancy was 
partly explained when the coffin was 
opened; for instead of containing a mumm) 
there was nothing but cloths impregnated 
with a resinous matter, parcels of natron 
and other materials tied up in bits of cloth 
[wo similar deposits of embalming mater. 
ials were found in the near vicinity: one ing 
decorated anthropoid coffin, and the other 
in a square coffin of another type. With 
this second coffin were a number. of pots 
containing the same sort of materials, som 
of them having about them the rope net; 
in which they were carried. A 
deposit of pots, of a different shape, Was 
found here also, and with them two basket 
made of rushes and halfa grass (fig. 4). 

The clearing continued deeper ané 
deeper, through varying types of rubbish 
all of which had very evidently been thrown 
out from rock excavations. In the debri 
little was found: an occasional ostracon 
flakes of with hieratic ink ir 
scriptions, mostly in the nature of accounts 
fragments of wood from coffins; and t™ 
stelae, one of which is shown in fig. 3 
Finally the bed rock was reached at : 
depth of about 15 meters, but, though a 
area of over three hundred square metef 
was cleared, there was no tomb. 

As the clearing continued 
along the great wall of Pedamenopet an 
north of it, the first of a series of coffin 
of the Middle Kingdom and the peri 
between it and the XVIII dynasty came! 
light. At the end of the season more thar 
forty of these, which had evidently bee 
moved from some other place and depost! 
here, were found. To trace the movemel 
from the original resting place is not dl, 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
ficult, for it almost certainly resulted from 
the following circumstances. 

The Mentuhotep temple with its long 
wide causeway leading up from the culti- 
vation the model for the mortuary 
temple of Queen Hatshepsut. Her temple 
was built close under the cliffs just north 
of that of her predecessor of the XI dyn- 


Was 





FIG. 3. STELA OF THE XVII DYNASTY 
asty six hundred years before. Her 
causeway too ran north of that of Men- 


tuhotep and parallel to it. But here the 
lie of the land was not so favorable for 
such work, for near the temple was the 
deep valley bed which had to be filled to 
the level of the proposed causeway! and 
farther down Mentuhotep had completely 
occupied the width of the valley in its 
narrowest part. Hatshepsut was conse- 
quently compelled to make a cut through 


'See fig. 2, where the amount of filling re- 
quired for the Hatshepsut causeway is evident. 
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the spur which extended from the high 
mountain side on the north and to run her 
street through this. The material re- 
quired to fill the bed of the valley up to the 
desired level was taken from the cut as it 
progressed. 

But the contemporaries of the Mentu- 
hoteps had used the spur, like the whole 
of the slope of the mountain, for their 
tombs, which were built to look down on 
the dromos of that period. Some of these 
tombs seem to have been reused, and per- 
haps others had been cut during the Inter- 
mediate Period. Consequently when the 
cut through the rock was being made, many 
burials were disturbed. The coffins and 
some of the furniture were removed with a 
considerable degree of care and evidently 
laid at the end of the tip in the hollow so 
that they should be covered up. They 
had suffered somewhat, for they were 
piled up (fig. 7) and some of them had lost 
their contents on the way, but there is 
scarcely any evidence that they were de- 
liberately plundered. They were almost 
all, however, the burials of rather poor 
people, and this may be one reason that 
they were respected. 

rhe coffins comprised three types: (1) 


The Middle Kingdom rectangular type 
Most of the coffins found were of this 
type. (2) An unusual type of rectangular 


coffin with arched lid and bands of inscrip- 
tion on a black ground. Of this type, 
which dates from about the XIII dynasty, 
only six were found, and these were all 
empty. (3) The “Rishi” type of coffin.! 
Phis type was used during the XVII dyn- 
asty and continued in fashion until the 
early reigns of the XVIII. 

Although few of the burials produced 
anything very remarkable in the way of 
articles of adornment or toilet appurten- 
ances, yet in the sum, the material, being 
well dated and having been found undis- 
turbed on the bodies, is of considerable 
value. This especially true of the 
strings of beads: necklaces, bracelets, and 
girdles, which it was possible to string in 
an order identical with the original. One 


IS 


For a description of this type of coffin see 
Supplement to BuLLerin for May, 1917, PP 
16-15. 
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addition and 
articles, an 


lorm (fig. 0). 


had, in 
toilet inkstand of 
a most unusual Another 
coffin which, unlike most of them, was in- 
the name being Amendidit, con- 
not far very 
statuette found 
the same name, 


burial to jewelry 


a set ol 


scribed, 
tained no burial, but 
fine small wooden 

broken (fig. 8). It bore 
and had undoubtedly been part of the 
funerary equipment. The dressing of the 
hair with bands of silver leaf, 
used to represent the bracelets and anklets, 
Among the coffins, 


away a 
Was 


which is also 


is remarkable. too, 


were found a number of bows and staves, 
which are typical funerary equipment dur- 
ing the Middle Kingdom; also a 
“beater in.” 


broken 


harp, and a weaver’s 





INKSTAND FROM A MIDDLI 


COFFIN 


FIG. O. AN 
KINGDOM 


a group of tombs 
the Saite 


becomes 


Earlier in this report 
brick superstructures of 

were mentioned, and it 
to return to their consideration, 


with 
Period 
necessary 
inasmuch as the clearing of one of them was 
undertaken. 

lhe period in Egyptian history follow- 
ing the downfall of the Theban Empire 
was one of civil strife and foreign conquest 
during which no family was long able to 
retain control of the whole country. Dur- 
ing the XXIII dynasty the princes of 
Napata in Nubia strength 
until Piankhi was able to invade Egypt 
and to establish the Ethiopian Dominion, 
lhe rule of these 


increased in 


about the year 720 B.C. 
Ethiopians was not of long duration and 
was troubled by revolts of the local dynasts 
of the North, who joined forces with the 
Assyrian invaders them. The 
ruling family of Sais was finally able to 
drive out the Ethiopians, and Psamtek 
] founded the XXVI dynasty, a last era ol 


against 
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revival 
called the 


successive 


order, during which occurred a 
of arts and culture commonly 
Saite Period Then followed 
invasions and dominations by the Persians, 
the Greeks, and the Romans. 

In Thebes, before the Ethiopian Domin- 
ion, civil power was invested in the “Di- 
Votress or Consort of Amon,” an 
office which carried with it royal titles, 
and was a sort of vice-regency; it was held 
by a princess of the reigning house, then 
Shepnupet I, a daughter of Osorkon II] 
of Bubastis in the Delta. Piankhi, the 
Ethiopian, in order to strengthen his power, 
caused his sister Amenardis to be adopted 
by this princess; and she, at the death of 


vine 


the latter, succeeded to the office. His 
daughter, Shepnupet II, became Divine 
Votress in the same manner. When 


Psamtek I expelled the Ethiopians he 
had his daughter Nitocris adopted by 
Shepnupet II in order to secure his over- 
lordship of Thebes. It is with an official of 
the regency of this Nitocris that we have at 
present to deal, for the tomb which was 
cleared is that of her Chief Steward, Pab- 
asa. Fig 9 shows the process of clearing 
east of this tomb of Pabasa, while the cover 
design illustrates the excavation of the 
courtyard of the tomb. 

Nitocris had an extremely long reign as 
Divine Votress of Amon in Thebes. The 
date of her birth is not known, but she 
was adopted B.C. 654, in the ninth year of 
her father Psamtek I, and her induction 
into office must have taken place shortly 
after, for at the time the estates of Shep- 
She died 
584), no 


nupet Il were transferred to her. 
in the fourth year of Apries (B.C. 
less than seventy years after her adoption. 
It is impossible at present to fix exactly 
the time during her reign when Pabasa 
held office as her Chief Steward. We know 
that he died while Psamtek I was still king 
that is to say, before B.C. 609. There is, 
also, evidence of a Chief Steward Pedihor 
early in her reign, and in the twenty-sixth 
vear of Psamtek I (638 B.C.) an official 
by the name of Aba, whose tomb is not far 
from that of Pabasa, was appointed to 
the same office. We have hence the choice 
of placing Pabasa either before or after 
Aba’s tenure of office; and the more likely 
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supposition is after, that is to say, shortly 
before the death of Psamtek I—possibly 
between 625 and 610 B.C. 

The plan of the tomb of Pabasa is inter- 
esting, especially because it shows varia- 
tion from earlier Theban tombs, and 
1S typical of the tombs of the Saite Period. 
The type plan may be shortly described 
as an enclosure built of mud _ brick, to 
which access is obtained through a pylon 
in its east side. This wall encloses the area 
below which the subterranean chambers cut 
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the two tombs just west of his, for both of 
the pylons have fallen, and none of the 
walls are preserved to any great height. 
By referring to the other two tombs, how- 
ever, it has been possible to restore the 
tomb with probable accuracy. (See plan 
and section, figs. 10 and 11.) The brick- 
work was plastered and painted with a 
drab wash, and the eastern gate, at least, 
was provided with stone door jambs. 

lhe rock-cut portions are in a better state 
of preservation, though the poor quality of 





FIG. 7. PART OF THI 
in the rock, that is to say, the tomb proper, 
are situated. These are at such a depth 
that in order to make them easily accessi- 
ble a long sloping way must lead from the 
surface of the ground down to their level. 
In the case of the three tombs mentioned 
above, this was impossible from within the 
enclosure itself, and a smaller 
pylon was built at some distance north of 
the tomb. From here a regular slope was 
made down to a doorway at about the level 
of the bed rock. This gave on a stairway, 
cut in the rock, and open to the sky, whi h 
led to the actual tomb. 

Such is the plan of the surface con- 
structions of Pabasa’s tomb. They 
suffered a great deal more than those of 


second 


have 


DEPOSIT OF 
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FOUND 


COFFINS AS 


the limestone in this region has caused some 
of the pillars to fall, and though plunderers 
have cut out many from the hy- 
postyle hall which was accessible trom an- 
century or [he 


also 


pieces 
other tomb tor a more 
plan of the lower level (fig. 10) 1s 
fairly typical of the tombs of the period. 
The staircase, at its lower end, gives access 
toa small antechamber. Through another 
door in the south side of this the court of 
which is the most 
Its chief 
Is open to 


offerings is reached, 
characteristic part of the tomb. 
interest lies in the fact that it 
the sky. At this point the floor level ts 
over fourteen meters the 
and it was necessary to build up the rock- 


below surface, 


cut walls for nine meters in brick 1n order 
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to prevent the debris from slipping in. The 
lighting effect in the court which this deep 
well produces, is most pleasing. The court 
has a row of four pillars on either side, 
supporting the ceilings of narrow side aisles. 
In the south side a door opens into the 
hypostyle hall, which has likewise two 





FIG. 8. 


STATUETTE Ot 
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rows of four pillars each, but which is en- 
tirely roofed. Smaller chambers leading 
to the burial pits open on this hall. 

While not of the best work, the decora- 
tion of the Tomb of Pabasa serves very 
well to illustrate the archaizing tendency 
which characterizes the Saite Period. The 
freedom with which the nobles of the Em- 
pire, especially during the XVIII dynasty, 
reproduced on the walls of their tombs the 
had enjoyed during 
There are, 


scenes which they 
their lifetimes is lacking here. 


to be sure, scenes of daily life, but they 
occupy very little space as compared with 
the formal offering ceremonies which are 
depicted, and the plethora of religious texts 
which cover the walls. And such repre- 
sentations of daily activities as exist have 
none of the vitality which ts so pleasing in 
the Empire tombs, but remind one of the 
stiffer reliefs in the Old and Middle King- 
dom tombs; which indeed the Saites were in 
the habit of copying. 

\ considerable part ol the wall space is 
covered by the many titles of Pabasa, 
with one or more of which he prefaces his 
name every time there 1s occasion for in- 
scribing it Ihe list of titles 1s a long one, 
but it may prove of interest to the reader, 
It must be remembered that many of these, 
which originated in the earlier dynasties, 
had lost much of their significance long 
before the Saite Period, and were used 
mainly as a matter of form and habit 
much like the use of “Esquire” in England 
todav. Those of the titles of Pabasa which 
may be classed in this group are: “ Heredi- 
tary Prince; True Relation of the King, 
Jeloved of him; Sole Beloved Friend; Royal 
Chancellor; Greatest of the Great, Nob- 
lest of the Noble: The Mouth of the King 
which Pacifies the Two Lands.” 

Another class of titles has relation to 
priestly offices, though it is doubtful 
whether all of these necessitated the per- 
formance of any duties. They read: 
“Priest of Amon-Re, King of the Gods; 
Chief of the Priests of the Gods of Upper 
Egvpt; Priest of Monthu, Lord of Thebes, 
who is Adored in Southern On (Arment); 
Chief of the Priests of Horus the Great; 
Chief Steward of Amon.”’ 

Phe titles in a third class are more closely 
connected with the civil life of Pabasa, 
and his duties as a servant of the King: 
“Great Prince in Thebes; Overseer of the 
Whole of Upper Egypt; Chief of the Princes 
of Upper Egypt in all its Extent; The Eyes 
of the King of the North and the Ears of 
the King of the South in Upper Egypt; 
The Extinguisher of Fires in the King’s 
Palace.” 

A last set of titles g1Ves us an idea of the 
functions which he performed as an official 
of the Divine Votress Nitocris: ‘Chief 
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Steward of the Divine Votress of Amon; 
Chief of the Princes of his Mistress in Up- 
per and Lower Egypt; Controller of all the 
Divine Offices of the Divine Consort of 
Amon; Lord of the ‘Comings’ in the House 
of his Mistress.” 

To judge from this lengthy array of 
titles, Pabasa must have been in his time 
the most important man in_ Thebes. 
Though allowance for exaggeration must 
be made in the case of some of his titular 


assertions, there is no doubt at all of 
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seated, receiving offerings from his son 
Horpekhepesh. In the other (fig. 13), 
at which a priest officiates, a pleasing touch 
is given by Pabasa’s pet gazelle which 
stands under his chair holding a lotus flower 
in its mouth. In both of these scenes, the 
sculptor, dissatisfied with the quality of the 
limestone rock in which the tomb is cut, 
has had blocks of fine-grained limestone 
let in, and has evidently set out to do his 
best. The poor proportions of the figures, 
especially the seated ones, are a disturbing 





the power which the Chief Stewards of the 
Divine Votresses of Amon enjoyed during 
the Saite Period. The latter were a 
convenient means of government which 
the kings, who ruled in the Delta, em- 
ployed; and the favor of the great nobles 
was retained by appointing them to high 
offices such as those listed above. The 
nobles seem to have been the real rulers of 
Thebes, and their preéminence is reflected 
by the costly nature of the tombs of such 
officials as Mentemhat, Pedamenopet, 
and Pabasa. 

To return to the description of the 
latter’s tomb. The antechamber is dis- 
tinguished by two large relief sculptures 
in one of which (fig. 12) Pabasa is shown 
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PABASA 


OF TOMB Ol 


element, but the detail and finish are ad- 
mirable. This is especially true of the very 
fine work on the wig, and the elaborate 
pleating and fringing of the garment, the 
loose end of which is thrown over the left 
shoulder. 

The remainder of the antechamber walls 
are devoted entirely to inscriptions of a 
funerary character, except for a register 
around the bottom in which a representa- 
tion of the journey to Abydos ts given. 
The lower parts of the walls in this cham- 
ber are unfortunately much damaged by 
the action of the salts in the rock and the 
water which flowed in from the stairway and 
nearly filled it with sand. 

The court of offerings is very well pre- 
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served, for the collapse of the brick retain- 
ing wall above it had filled it with rubbish, 
and plunderers had only been able to reach 
it on one From an 


side. architectural 


YPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
repeated in a more elaborate arrangement 
on the lintel and jambs of the doorway lead- 
ing to the antechamber. 

The doorway in the south wall of the 


point of view this court is quite the most court of offerings has been considerably 
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the tomb. The 
of square pillars on the east and west sides 
give it an air of which the 
actual dimensions scarcely justify (fig. 14 

\ roll and torus cornice, brightly painted, 
finishes off the 


Interesting part ol rows 


spaciousness 


the decoration of walls of 


SECTION OF 


the court, and above this rises the roughly 
cut rock, and then the brickwork. Below 
the cornice the architraves are inscribed 
with two lines of large, well-cut hieroglyphs 
which give the titularies of the ruling 
sovereigns, Psamtek | and Nitocris, and 


the name and titles of Pabasa. These are 
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damaged by plunderers who dug down into 
the debris of the court on this side, and 
broke into the hypostyle hall by this en- 
trance. On either side of it are offering 
To the left Psamtek I makes an 
offering of milk to Re Harmachis. Behind 


scenes: 
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him Nitocris rattles the sistra. They are 
attended by Pabasa, who is here depicted 
as smaller than the royal personages. On 
the right of the doorway Nitocris ‘gives 
wine to her father Osiris’”” who is accom- 
panied by Horus and Nitocris 1s 
again attended by her Chief Steward, but 
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in this case he has had himself sculptured 
equal in height with her. This may be 
taken as a commentary on the relative im- 
portance of the Divine Votress and Pabasa, 
in the latter’s opinion at least. It is 
worthy of note that when the king appears 
in the same scene, the steward is more 
modest. 

The east and west sides of the court, be- 


into rectangles and are decorated with a 
great variety of patterns. 

The decoration of the pillars in the court 
of offerings provides us with something 
more than the usual repetition of funerary 
scenes. The sides of the pillars which 
face the court are, to be sure, taken up 
entirely by inscriptions, and most of the 
relief scenes with which the other three sides 





FIG. 12. 
HIS SON 


hind the pillars, are taken up by scenes 
in which Pabasa is the recipient of mor- 
tuary offerings. On the east side his son 
officiates at this ceremony in which the 
“table of offerings” is inscribed. The west 
side is divided into two similar scenes in 
one of which Horpekhepesh again makes 
the offering, and in the other the ‘‘sam”’ 
priest. Both of these walls had _ been 
Protected from the weather by the ceiling 
above them, and the color is quite well 
Preserved. The same is the case with the 
ceilings themselves, which were divided 


PABASA RECEIVING 
HORPEKHEPESH 


FROM 


OFFERINGS 


of each column are decorated are repre- 
sentations of bearers of offerings for the 
deceased. But on column a 
four scenes is devoted to the catching ol 
fish, and not only is the hauling in of the 
net full of fish depicted, but also the spin- 
ning of the twine and the making of the 


one set of 


nets. 

On another column is the familiar scene 
of the vineyard: the plucking of the grapes 
and the pressing out of the juice. A third 
column is unfortunately not completely 
preserved, for on it is a scene of bee-keeping 
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which, so far as the writer is aware, is 
unique in Egyptian painting. The scene 
is by no means naturalistic, for each of 
the bees is represented as being equal in 
size to a man’s head, and the arrangement 


FiG, 14. OFFERING SCENE 


OF 


is extremely formal, to say the least: a row 
of honeycombs and then two rows of bees, 
and so forth. 

The hypostyle hall is in a bad state of 
repair, for the rock here is especially poor 
and not at all suitable to be left as piers 
for the support of the roof. Some of these 
pillars have fallen out entirely, and none 
are intact. In addition the decoration of 


to 


tu 


this part of the tomb was done very hur. 
riedly—probably after the death of Pabasa. 
Some of the inscriptions were scarcely 
more than scratched on the chiseled surface 
of the walls before it was smoothed down, 





FROM THE ANTECHAMBER 
PABASA 


It consists mainly of these funerary in 
scriptions, and such small vignettes as 
exist are lacking in interest. 

Phe burial chambers and pits which open 
from the hypostyle hall had, some o 
them, been plastered and inscribed, but 
little remains of this, and all had_ been 
thoroughly plundered. This is account 
able by the fact that this tomb broke into 
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an adjoining one, and that it had long been 
possible for tomb robbers to work in it 
unobserved. The sarcophagus of Pabasa, 
which must have come from the largest 
of these burial chambers, is at present in the 
collection of Lord Hamilton, and has been 
published by Colin Campbell. 





COURT 
TOMB OF 


FIG. 14. THE 


Only a few small fragments of his 
lunerary material were found in any of the 
burial chambers. But in the court, where 
it had evidently been thrown out by early 
plunderers, was a fine large hard-limestone 
anthropoid sarcophagus of a descendant 
of Pedamenopet. It is possible that this 
was a relation of Pabasa who had been 
buried in one of the subsidiary tomb cham- 


bers. In the court, too, was a heavy gran- 
ite offering table which was probably used 
in the funerary ceremonies to which this 
court was dedicated. The inscription on 
the offering table had been defaced. 

The Tomb of extremely 
valuable addition to the series of the Tombs 


Pabasa is an 


OF OFFERINGS IN 
PABASA 


THE 


of the Nobles which combine with the Mor- 


tuary Temples and the Tombs of the Kings 


to make the Necropolis of Thebes one of 
the most important links between our civi- 


that ol Pabasa’s 


} 


lization and 
is by no means the largest 
Thebes, but the considerable tombs 
such as those of Ment 


opet, have lain open and been a 


past ages 
Saite tomb in 
more 
mhat and Pedamen 
t the 


Mere 
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of native plunderers too long a time for 
them to retain their original wealth of in- 
scriptional and pictorial material. So 
that the Tomb of Pabasa, being as it 1s 
almost intact, gains in importance by ther 
loss, and will remain one of the best monu- 
ments of the Saite Period in Thebes. 
\nother piece of work was undertaken 
which have been 
described above were being carried on. 
This was in an outlying portion of the 
Asasif concession, in the cliffs south of the 


Temples of Deir el Bahri. It was don 


while the excavations 


Hl. THE WORK OF THE 

FROM the close of the season of 1916- 
17 at 
the final period of the war to limit the 
activities of this fund to work at home; 
but the rich harvest previously gathered 
in more than sufficed, after war had claimed 


lhebes, it proved necessary during 


'ts heavy toll on the services of the staff, 
to keep it fully employed. Considerable 
progress was made in preparing the tombs 
of Puyemré, Weserhat, Kenamun, and Ap) 
for publication, and, now that craftsmen 
have again become available for 
printing, it is hoped that two additional 
volumes of the series may appear in the near 
future and others follow without delay. 
Specimen scenes from the fascinating 
tomb of Apy (No. 217) have not yet ap- 
peared in accounts of the work of the fund. 
| had occasion recently to cite them! and 
the features to which | then drew attention 
may well be enlarged upon a little here 
and foreshadow some of the interest that 
the coming publication is bound to arouse 
It is a tomb of the early Ramesside pe- 
riod, and, like most of the Theban sepul- 
chres, has a lamentable history; the more 
so as the present generation 1s responsible 
for its misfortunes. The little chamber 
was very insufficiently copied, and pub- 
lished with astonishing misstatements and 
omissions in 1891, when in a fairly perfect, 
though precarious, state. It was then re- 
buried in such a way as to invite ruin. 
When it was re-discovered a few years ago, 
vol. IV, p 
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mainly in order to forestall plundering 
which had been started there. Some 
interesting results were obtained, but since 
further excavation 1s being conducted there 
during the present season of 1910-20, it is 
better that the two pieces of work should 
be considered together, and they will be 
the subject of a separate paper. 

lo L. F. Hall and Walter Hauser the 
writer is indebted for the plan and section 
of the Tomb of Pabasa; and to H. E. Win- 
lock for many valuable suggestions. 

AMBROSE LANSING. 


rYTUS MEMORIAL FUND 


the Expedition of our Museum roofed it in 
in a solid way that might well be taken asa 
model for other tombs in the necropolis 
But by that time one of the most interesting 
walls had almost completely disappeared 
$y this loss, which only the charitable 
can call an accident, a very charming 
scene has been lost for ever; the only miti- 
gation of the tragedy being that a rela- 
tively good copy of it had been made by 
the first discoverers, and that the other 
walls still survived to be preserved and 
published by the best means at our dis- 
posal 

In The Tomb of Nakht (Vol. I of the 
[ytus Memorial Series) | have said, “With 
the failure of the mysterious movement, 
political and religious, which culminated 
under Amenhotep the Fourth (Akhnatén), 
the most promising era of Egyptian his- 
tory came to a sudden end in full prime and 
subsequent growth was checked 
though the influences of the past 
era are carried over into the first reigns of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty” (p. 12). 1 wish 
here to adduce some proofs from the tomb 
of Apy that the stirring of the Egyptian 
spirit which became manifest in the revolt 
referred to, though outwardly suppressed, 
was by no means barren. Being rooted in 
the national character and environment, 
contributed something to 
which we call the 


every 


it necessarily 
that succeeding age 
Ramesside period, and most markedly in its 
opening years. As in the great philological 
phases which we call New-Egyptian, Dem- 
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otic, Coptic, the new vocabulary and forms 


are now known to be the revelation of 
hitherto unknown sides of the mentality 
and speech of the people rather than 
novel accretions; so the later aspects of 
. + aae — 
we (| Cieny aQeZF 
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Egyptian life and art, and probably the 
movement of Akhnatén also, are not 
dents, but the outcrop of strata of national 
character which had not been clearly visible 
before. 

The heretical worship of the 
was probably in a lim- 


ited sense a popular \ i ea 


accl- 


sun-disk 
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trieved altogether by the outward triumph 
of the pantheon. 


What impresses us in the effect of the 
heresy on art is the love of nature and the 
eagerness to portray it, as well as the re- 
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spect for mankind which credits even the 
peasant and the lout with character and en- 
courages the most genial relations between 
art the movement 
partly because it sees 
nature in 
has become 
and partly 


all classes. In rejects 
ancient convention, 
the violation of 

which it 


involved, 


unnecessary 


cult. itis ‘ager- 
t. It must have »« i LZ —~e AE because it is too eager 

been by the adhesion : Vo We z 1 ; ly conscious of crea- 
si a | 

of the smaller offi- aNd a {) PP (Ps tive power to lose 

clals and the passive on time and spirit in pro- 


backing of the mass 
of the population that 
the king could in- 





fessional 
ship. Hence 
state favors and pe- 
cuniary reward were 


apprentice- 
when 





vade every tomb and . 





temple in theland and 
brutally force their 
helpless inmates to a dumb acquiescence 
in his creed. The new faith enshrined, 
better than the old polytheism had done, 
the sunny optimism of the people, its inti- 
mate relations with nature, its indifference 


to the stiff gods of the bureaucracy, and 
probably had the negative result, at least, 


of lowering its respect for the ancient gods 
who had been put down with such ease; a 
lessening of dignity which was not re- 


to 


wr 


2 withheld from the new 

art-form, the artist 
took refuge his sketch books, which in 
Egypt were furnished gratis by the necrop- 
olis in the shape of flakes of white limestone 
(ostraca). On these, when not under the 


necessity of using them as an aid to pro- 


fessional commissions, he gave vent to his 
sarcasm, his humor, his Volks-religion, his 
admiration for others’ achievements, as 


well as his love of drawing for its own sake. 
But whether the Thebes and 


schools of 
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Memphis had been ruined by the inter- 
regnum, and provincial art had come to its 
own, or whether orthodox art was less eas) 
orthodox — religion, 


to re-establish than 


rules and models which 


changes from the 


many of the old 
had lasted on with 
early dynasties, but had of late threatened 
new 


lew 
change, passed into disuse. A grace 


and suppleness, a richer complexity, a 


wealth of color, had come and conquered, 
but only to meet a greater conqueror in the 
deadening religious themes to which the 
artist was more and more confined and 
from which there was scant place of relax- 
ation. 

Before this came about, however, there 
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was a short interval in which the new im- 
pulses and the coming restrictions struggled 
for the 
combinations of the virtues and vices of 
[his largely 

reign of Ramses _ the 


mastery, and resulted in quaint 
Egyptian art. phase is 
restricted to the 
Great, when the new dynasty had taken 
strong root, though the previous reigns of 
lfutankhamun, Ay, and Haremhab show 
signs of the change that had been wrought. 
There are several painted tombs of this 
period at Thebes which exhibit the greater 


freedom and directness which had _ been 
gained, though one can often detect the 
slovenliness and license to which thesé 





Both 
dencies are strongly evinced in the tomb of 


qualities were fated to sink. ten- 
Weserhat. 
religious, yet, in their combination of grace 
with lavish decorative, and especially floral, 
a pronouncedly novel 


hough its scenes are entirel) 


details, they are of 
type, as the excerpts in the BULLETIN for 
March, 1911, show. 

But it is in the tomb of Apy that these 
have been only 
pre-revolutionar) 


leatures, sO new as to 
faintly adumbrated in 
tombs!, are so marked as to make one ask 
in amazement into what epoch one can 
he tomb is unique just 
transition 


have dropped. 


belongs to a stage 


because it 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
where the old and the new are combining 
in ever-varying proportions. There is no 
longer a fixed standard; each artist with 
any power Is an experiment in himself; and, 
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subject yet to that of the priest, painted, 
moreover, ON coarse plaster, instead of be- 
limestone 1ma- 


ing chiseled in the worst 


ginable, the scenes in our tomb display 








FIG 
if the draughtsman and colorist of Apy’s 
tomb has special idiosyncrasies, it Is no 
doubt accounted for by the fact that Apy 


himself was a sculptor and may have been 
himself the  executant. 
Chere is crowded into this 
little chamber much of the 


typical subject-matter of 
an XVIII dynasty tomb; 
but the form is quite 


changed and is one that, 
deadened and stereotyped, 
was to constitute the style 
of succeeding dynasties of 
Egyptian history. It has 
counterparts, however, as 
we shall see, in the local 
ostraca! and in surviving 
satirical drawings on pa- 
pyrus. 

That direct connections 
with the art of the city of 
rare not surprising, 
there deal mainly with court 
Freed from this restriction and scarcely 


are 


Akhtat6én 
as the pictures 
ceremonial. 


is 


'The Berlin collection is mainly drawn from the 
artists settlement near the tomb of Apy and 
would seem to be of much the same period 





even quainter plebeian types than those 
which the style of the heretics had created.' 

[he common man is not here the auto- 
earlier tombs, where a 
take their pattern 
from like 
one 


maton of so many 
dozen 
pose 


ind one, 


soldiers cast in 
mould.?. He is promoted 
to be a man with an indi 
vidual face and personal 
having 


or 


merit demerit, 
the 
dk 7 


ferently 


or 
choice to be busy 
behaving a little dif- 
even from his co- 
workers on a task, and if 
he is a subject for the jibes 
of the artist, evidently 
has often himself been the 


he 


first to laugh. In the 
rE early style the servants 
mostly march face forward, 
| have not here estimated the influence of 
this change of medium It was considerable, of 
course, and sculptured reliefs will be found to 
adhere much more closely to the old monumental 
style. Absorbent plaster, like the rough ostra 
con, favored free and rapid work with a full 
brush. 
Cf. BULLETIN for December, 1918, p. 287 
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intent on playing their part; or are nothing — ilarly, are no longer like yews in a formal 
but the scribe, the craftsman, the neat- garden, clipped to a standard size and 


herd. But notice here how often the servant — shape They are now of many species, 
they grow and bend to the wind, have been 
lopped or have grown awry, and fall 
athwart the action, instead of remaining 
apart from it in an avenue or set in vacant 
spaces like the trees from a Noah’s ark 
SULLETIN, March, toil, fig.5). The 











is shirking his task, turning his head, bent 
on finding amusement along with his work. 

Phis grant of individuality is not limited 
to mankind. To observation of nature, 








truth is the artist has made a fresh advance 
in independence. The solemnity of the 
subject, the right of the patron to prescribe, 
the traditional laws of composition do not 
obsess him as before. His living things 
are alive, because he is alive himself and 
dashes them off, as if keen to see them 
run living from his brush. A straw show- 





always so acute, love of nature has been 
added, a sense of its diversity, a feeling 
that this multiplicity has a right to be 
recognized and displayed even if the com- 
position suffer in clarity and in balance. 





ing how the wind is blowing is the readiness 
of this and other draughtsmen of the 
period to run a design round the corner on 
\ to the adjacent wall, rather than trouble 

FIG. 10 to lay it out accurately. But if we cannot 

acquit the artists of indiscipline, at least 

The herd of goats (fig. 1) is no longer a they are vivacious and self-assertive, con- 





procession compounded of one admirable scious that correct form is not everything 
specimen and a series of parallel contours and that there may be life and mezning 
for the rest of the flock, with a row of legs — in the quality of a line. 

like a bank of oars (fig. 2). Trees, sim- So too with color Instead of the 
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color of the 
the XVIII 


Warmer tone 


unhappy slaty-blue ground 
older periods, the hard whites of 
slightly 


\py endorsed the choice 


dynasty, or even the 


of his own period 


f +h 


of the master-artist of Tomb 93 and laid 


golden 


background of 


his scenes against a 
ochre. A great richness of tone results, 
in the of the large work does 
terrible combinations 


and vellows which art 


and only 
it tore shadow 


Case 
those 
of garish reds, blues, 
inwoven with one’s memories of later color- 
ation 

With 
pictures hold in th 
study more profitably the 


indication of the place these 


this 
history of the national 


art, one can 
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excerpts here prest nted, as well as the 
parallel or contrasted treatment from other 
sources. 

\ recurring design in the tombs at E] 
Amarna shows the king leaning from the 
balcony of the palace to reward his cour- 
tiers; this architectural arrangement being 
presumably new, and perhaps due to the 
king’s personal affability toward his par- 
tisans. The innovation have 
survived the ruin of the new capital. It 
is shown in the tomb of Akhnatén’s vizier 
Thebes (No. 55) and reappears 
lomb 49) and in that of 
\ similar window 


seems to 


Ramosy, at 
in the reign of Ay 
Haremhab (Tomb 50). 
was probably fitted to the palace of Ramses 
1] at Thebes, as it Ramses II] at 
Medinet Habu; for it is found pictured in 
this tomb (fig. 3)! with such close adhesion 


was by 


1From two fragments rescued from the debris 
and restored by the help of a published sketch 
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to the style of Akhnatén (fig. 4) that the 
first editor of the tomb believed that king 
to be represented here. The courtiers 


and their rewards are drawn after the old 
designs also, even to the rare depiction of 
riding gloves. <A less precise copy of the 
design is found on one of the Berlin ostraca, 
which is thus dated approximately to this 
period (fig. 5) 

Special attention to facial 
and even to portraiture was a feature of 
statuary and reliefs at El] Amarna, though 
the immediate not 
happy. This form of individualization is 
seen to reach a higher standard still in this 


expressi yn 


results were always 


tomb, as we pass from one vivacious group 
Ol peasants O1 laborers to another. Com- 
pare, e.g., the figure of the fisherman mend- 
ing his nets (fig. 6) with that shown on p. 
288 of the BULLETIN for December, 1918, 


where little or no advance has been made 


on the best models of the Old Kingdom. 
Notice, too, how here and in figure 3 the 
trick of rendering the supple activity of the 
human hand and fingers has been adopted 


from El Amarna (restricted previously to 
the rapid fingers on the harpstrings, as in 
the BuLtetin for March, 1911, p. 58). 
Figures 7 and 14 are good examples of the 
diversity of face and pose which prevails 
throughout the scenes. 

Figures 6 and 7 (a young and an old 
fisherman helping to draw in a net) exem- 
plify another feature which is a still more 
direct inheritance from the recent revolu- 
tion, the treatment, namely, of trees and 
This is still more in evidence in 
figure 13, Where a part of the garden of Apy 
is shown with laborers watering 1t by means 
Phe mutilated relief showing 
Meryvré at El Amarna had 


foliage. 


ol shadoofs. 


the garden of 


already shown promise of a naturalistic 

‘As not a vestige of the scene now remains, 
this 1S taken Irom Vol \ ot the Mém 1res de la 
Mission Archéologique Frangaise, p. 612. Figs 


8 and 9 contrast pre- and post-revolution palm- 


trees in reliefs from the tomb of Puyemré, 


[hebes, and from Sakkara In this, and in 
other matters, it is not a new power of percep- 
tion that has been gained, but permission or 


courage to represent nature unconventionally 
in sepulchral art. Compare the trees, e.g., 
in Erman, Life in Ancient Egypt, p. 452, with 
those on pp. 403 (better in Beni Hasan I, 29) 
ind 433 (early XVIII dynasty 
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THE EGYPTIAN 


treatment of vegetation, and the ink 
drawing in another tomb there goes far to 
redeem it (fig. 11), without mentioning the 
well-known palace pavement and the beau- 
tiful floral designs of the period. It is at 
Fl Amarna that we find the real vine leaf 
and the convolvulus that the tomb of 


Weserhat repeats and which became a last- 





ing model for the Egyptian artist. In the 
tomb of Apy there is a characteristic com- 
promise in this respect, between the old 

‘ and the new, as figure 14 shows. The foliage 
there is not quite that of a vine; but the 
tree grows as naturally as if it were. 








As to humor, it is wont from very early 
times to creep into the less prominent 
parts of the walls occasionally and was 
openly tolerated in representations of the 
dance, mimic war, and animal pets (es- 
pecially the monkey), though we cannot al- 
ways be certain where it is fully intended. 


j _ 'For the old form of the vintage scene and the 
inexact vine-leaf, see the BULLETIN for March, 
1911, fig. 4; for the convolvulus of Weserhat 
fig. 8 there; and figs. 10 and 12 above for the 
true vine-leaf (El Amarna and Weserhat). 
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IQ 16-1919 
As the witty legends above the scenes be- 
come rarer, the humor tends to be trans- 
ferred to the design, and the figure of the 
sleepy servant, e.g., becomes common. 

At El Amarna the household scenes con- 
tain representat ions of low life over which a 
gentle smile seems always to hover; but, 
owing to the prominence of the royal family 


in all works of art, it is mainly in this ex- 


alted circle that real comedy is provided 
There is no tomb there, however, where 


the laugh is so deliberately plotted as in 








this of Apy. Even the sedate figure of 
the deceased is not wholly spared; for 
the artist has allowed the kitten of a 
cat as stony and solemn as its offspring ts 
vivacious to leave its prescribed place 
under the chair and carry on its antics 
on its master’s knee (fig. 15). The be- 


havior of other privileged pets is still fur- 
ther from our idea of sepulchral subjects 
(fig The injured state of the wall 
leaves the issue of this natural antagonism 
doubtful, and two other versions of it from 


10). 


31 
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a satirical papyrus (figs. 17, 18) depict very 
different conclusions. Two definitely comic 
incidents are shown in figs 20. In 
the one case a workman engaged on a very 


19 anc 


elaborate bed-canopy has taken advantage 


of his position to indulge in a surreptitious 
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nap. The overseer, however, appears, 


and a comrade endeavors to save his friend 
from detection, (The 
seems to have been repeated, with the con- 


but in vain jest 
wall 


a joiner en- 


punishment, on_ the now 


In th 


sequent 


destroved other cast 





FIG. 20 


gaged on the same commission is allowing 
the painter to edge his eyelids with black 
instead of doing his proper work on the 
canopy. One sees that the enormous num- 


ber of holidays the Egyptian artisan en- 
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joyed in the month so encouraged him jn 
idling that his habits were the standing 


jest. 


The lad on whom the duty falls of 
blowing up the fire under the glue-pot 
(fig. 22) might only appear comic to us, 
were it not that the subjoined figure of a 
girl similarly employed shows that this hot 
task made its victims the butt of many a 
witticism (fig. 21). 

[he light-hearted mood in which the 
Ramesside artist faced life even in the en- 
vironment of the necropolis, and the power 
of his brush to illustrate it, while well ex- 
hibited in the picture of the goatherd 
(fig. 1), were capable of achieving higher 


\ 


* 


4 


far- Sey 





still, as a parallel product of his 
brush will show (fig. 23). 


feature of the Ramesside 


results 
untrammeled 

A frequent 
tomb, observable here as well, 1s the col- 
umn marked out for hieroglyphic texts, but 
Other less excusable causes may 
at work; but it as if the 


empty. 
have been 
artist had specialized and had become less 
of a scribe, his opinion of a picture being, as 
ours will be, that it should speak for itself. 
The above extracts from this tomb of Apy, 
at any rate, speak clearly enough, promis- 
ing that a publication of the whole will be 
one that should prove dull neither for editor 


seems 


nor reader. 
N. pE GARIS DAVIES. 


From an at Leipzic. Above the 
apprentice are his saw and and the 
tablet on which, when the glue-pot can spare 
him, he practises calligraphy 
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oand 1011, 


Di RING the winters of 1901 


W. |. Palmer-Jones carried out on behalt 
of the Museum’s Egyptian Expedition a 
complete architectural survey of the exist- 
ing monasteries in the Wadi Natrun, of 


which preliminary reports appeared in the 
BULLETIN at the time.! The final publica- 
tion of this careful and valuable record has 
hitherto been delayed by the consideration 
that, without a preliminary study present- 
ing all that be learned 
tory of the various monuments, the student 
the material 
Exist- 

their 
purely 


can as to the his- 


would be at a loss to classify 

of various periods set before him 
the monasteries and 

however, either 


ing studies of 


monuments, are 


and often misleading), or are 


articles 


superficial 


devoted are Strzyvgowskt’s 


to a single object or strictly limited group 


ds 
of objects. It was consequently decided 
that as complete an examination as possi- 
ble of the literary 
monasteries ought to be made, 
to compiling a history which should make 
available to the reader all that can be 
learned as to the date of the monuments 
and the circumstances which conditioned 
[his task, which was one 


notices relating to the 


with a view 


their production. 
of some magnitude, was assigned to the 
present writer. Search had first to be 
made in all likely sources and documents 
of the most diverse kinds for the relevant 
material, and the facts when found had to 
be digested and suitably combined. The 
process is now so far advanced that it is 
possible to present, in the following briet 
outline, our main deductions to the 
architectural history of the monasteries 
The first monk to settle in Wadi Natrun? 
was Macarius the Egyptian, whose re- 
tirement to the desert took place In 330 
A.D. His original intention was to lead a 
life complete solitude; but this 
speedily defeated by the rapid gathering 
of a circle of admirers who forced him to 
become the chief loosely-knit com- 
munity of the Antonian type. The center 


as 


ol Was 


of a 


See BULLETIN of the Metropolitan Museum, 
February, 1911, and May, 1912 


Gk. Scetis, Copt. Shiét. Shihét 


PFROPOLITAN 


MONASTERIES OF 


MUSEUM OF ARI 


THE WADI NATRUN 


at or near the ex- 
and_ here 


of this organization was 
isting Monastery of Baramus, 
the first church was built in the desert either 
in memory of the ““Greek Princes” Maxi- 
mus and Domitius, who died three years 
after joining Macarius, or by the Roman 


matron Melania for the priest Isidorus. 


Macarius himself retired once more for 
solitude to another part of the Wadi 
Natrun, and spent the remainder of his 


life upon a rock or eminence where another 
raised, overlooking a second 
Tradition, which 
there is good reason to accept in this case, 
that two more and 
churches were built during the lifetime of 
John the Dwarf and Pishoi 


church 
settlement of disciples 


Was 
to 
communities 


asserts 


Macarius by 


(Bisha), disciples of Amoi, an earl fol- 
lower of Macarius. Certain it 1s_ that 
before the end of the fourth century there 
were in Wadi Natrun four communities 


the rudimentary forms of the four great 
Coptic Monasteries of Macarius, John the 
Dwarf, Pishoi, and Baramus), each with 
its church and presiding priest 

Nothing is known of these churches, of 
now remains, 


the nomad 


which probably no vestige 
for early in the fifth century 
tribes of the western desert fell upon the 
Wadi Natrun and ravaged it with fire and 
It was on this occasion that the 


recely ed 


sword. 
famous monk, Moses the Robber, 
the crown of martyrdom. The raid was 
repeated in 434 and 444 A.D.; but betore 
this latter the monks had far 
learned wisdom from experience as to have 
raised at one tower of retuge, the 
“Tower of Piamoun.’’ Here a number of 
them escaped from their natural foes, while 
forty-nine others exposed themselves to 


date sO 


least 


death and were known thenceforth as the 
Fortv-Nine Martyrs of Shiét. The incr 
dent is noteworthy, for this early tower of 
refuge is the direct ancestor of the kasr or 
keep of the mediaeval monasteries. 

Some forty regular provi- 
sion was made for the support of the monks, 
and there are unmistakable indications 
that this was followed by a period of archi- 
tectural activity, though its exact objects 
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BULLETIN OF THI 
cannot be determined. More definite re- 
sults were attained in the sixth century. 
A violent outbreak of the Julianist or Gai- 
anite Heresy caused the ejection of ont 
party of monks from the ‘“‘Churches and 


Towers”? which now and for long after con- 


, 1 4 ] , y ry 
stituted the nucleus of a monastery, Ae 


Wer>re 


accom 


minorit\ 


consequence, the 
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DRAWING OF SAINT PISHOI IN A SYRIA( 


MS. FROM THE WADI NATRUN NOW 


IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 


modated by their supporters in Egypt with 
duplicate churches and towers, thus or- 
iginating the important but almost 
unrecognized class of Monas- 
Particular mention is made in this 


very 
[ heotokos 
teries. 
connection of a church built to the south of 
that of Saint Macarius by a Byzantine 
official, Aristomachus, and consecrated 
by the Patriarch Theodosius (about 535 
A.D.). Byzantine fragments probably from 
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this or the preceding period are still to be 
seen in the Monastery of Saint Macarius. 

In the latter part of the reign of Justinian 
about 507 A.D.), the Byzantine govern- 
ment took the step of excluding from Alex- 
andria all Monophysite prelates. There is 
reason to attach great weight to the 
a tenth-century author that. 
the seat of the Monophy- 
site patriarchate was transferred to the 
Saint Macarius. This may 
account for the outburst of building re- 
corded as having taken place in the “Four 
the same period. But 
The des- 


every 
Statement olf 


In consequence, 


Monastery of 


Monasteries” at 
once more disaster supervened. 
ert tribes again fell upon the monasteries 
and sacked them so completely that for 
many years they lay ruinous and desolate! 

With the Arab the Copts 
were freed from the incubus of Byzantine 
Benjamin, the Monophysite pat- 
and, seconded 


Conquest 


tvranny. 
riarch, emerged from hiding, 
by John the Hegumen of Shiét, vigorously 
took in hand the restoration of the monas- 
The Monastery of Pishoi—and 
doubtless the other monasteries—were re- 
built, and at that of Saint Macarius the 
relics of the Forty-Nine were enshrined in 
the (repaired?) Church of Aristomachus. 
3ut more than this, a new Church of Saint 
Macarius was built in a more convenient 
site at the foot of the rock whereon the orig- 
This church, which 
and a 


teries. 


inal church had stood. 
comprised a ‘‘dome”’ or 
nave with columns and walls covered with 


sanctuary 


paintings of saints, was dedicated by Benja- 
min himself. 

So far as we know, this period of restor- 
ation was followed by a pause of consider- 
able length, and then (about 817) the 
monasteries were again sacked and their 
churches and cells burned. With admir- 
able courage a monk James commenced 
a fresh period of restoration, encouraging 
and cheering the remaining monks for 
whom he built a sanctuary, dedicated to 
Saint Shenoute, to the south of that built 
by Benjamin. Nor this all. After 
his elevation to the patriarchate, James 


Was 


The Church of Macarius mentioned during 
this period in the Life of Samuel may have been 
a ruined shell; or the reference may be anachron- 
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THE EGYPTIAN 
restored the “Sanctuary of Benjamin” in a 
sumptuous manner, as well as the other 
ruined churches (i.e. those of the other 
monasteries). A third! sanctuary, dedi- 
cated to the Fathers and Disciples, was 
built to the north of the “sanctuary of 
Benjamin” by Shenoute, steward of the 
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founded. Iwo of these, indeed, named 
after Saint Moses and John Khamé, h 
perished; but the Monastery of the Syrians, 
in which an ancient community of Syrians 
were now established, still stands; 
contemporary evidence shows that 
church was built about 850 A. D. 


ave 


and 
the 


NOTE IN A SYRIAC MS. BY MOSES OF NISIBIS STAT- 
ING THAT HE SECURED IMMUNITY FROM TAX- 
ATION FOR THE MONKS OF SCETIS 


Monastery of Saint Macarius, and conse- 
crated in 847 A.D. 

But this was not only a period of restor- 
ation: three new monasteries were now 


‘Three sanctuaries are also named in litur- 
gical MSS: the existing Church of St. Macarius 
Is a mere fragment and now possesses only two 
sanctuaries, one partly or wholly demolished 


~ 


\t this time, then, most of the churches 
assumed very nearly the form which they 
still bear. But each monastery as a whole 
showed a notable difference in other re- 
spects: near the church stood a “tower of 
refuge’ and perhaps some other communal 
buildings, while around these lay the 
cells of the monks: as a group it was unin- 
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closed and defenseless, without the char- 

teristic ramparts which distinguish it 
toda It was about 870 A.D. that th 
Patriarch Shenoute, after personal experi 
ence of the danger in which the monasteries 
lay from the desert nomads, surrounded 
the Monastery of Saint Macarius for the 
first time with strongly fortified wall 


there 1s no doubt that the other monaster- 


ies Were similarly fenced at the same tim 


here is no positive evidence of struc 


tural activity during the tenth century, 


but a good deal of internal embellishment 


handsome sanctuary to the south of that 
of Benjamin,” was built in honor of Saint 
Macarius at the cost of 3,000 dinars (about 
The eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, indeed, saw the monasteries at the 


$4,500 


height of their influence and power; and a 
ereat deal of decorative work and much in 
the way of fittings belongs to this age. It 
is noteworthy too that more than one monk 
of this period ts referred to as “the Painter.” 

In the thirteenth century the eclipse of 
the monasteries decisively begins, and they 
are soon almost totally obscured from view: 
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seems to have been carried out. 
ticular, Abbot Moses of Nuisibis—most 
astute of diplomats, who could persuade 
government to remit taxation!!—placed 
the highly important sanctuary and choir 
screens in the Church of the Syrian Mon- 
astery in 914 and 927 A.D. The splen- 
didly carved screen-panels inother churches, 
also, are characteristic of the end of this o1 
the beginning of the next century. 

Early in the eleventh century 
1005 A.D.), vet another church, ‘“‘the 


abe ul 


\n interesting note in a Syriac MS. from 
Wadi Natrun by Moses of Nisibis, shown on 
page 37 through courtesy of the British Mus- 
eum, states (1) that he went to Bagdad and 
secured for the monks of Scetis immunity from 
ixation exacted from them in 927 A.D. and 


2) that he brought back 230 volumes for the 


library of his monastery. 


though we hear of restorations at Baramus 
in the thirteenth and at Pishoi in the early 
fourteenth century. When the shadow 
lifts in the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, what a spectacle is revealed! In 
1413 only a single monk remained in the 
Monastery of the Syrians, and Makriz1 
dismisses convent after convent as being 
in ruins or tenanted only by a_ handful 
of monks Ihe cause of this ruin is almost 
certainly to be found in the stringent econ- 
omic conditions which in Egypt, as in Eu- 
rope, followed the ravages of the Black 
Death in 1348-49 

Here, then, if we except recent and 
comparatively modern structures and al- 


I he etlective value of 3,000 dinars would, of 


COUTSS amount to many times this equivalent 
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terations, the architectural history of these artistic strands from the main fabric of 
monasteries reaches its close.) Bald as the history of the monasteries. It only 
the foregoing outline necessarily is, its remains to explain that it is still necessary 
very one-sidedness may serve to illustrate by minute archaeological examination to 


how inseparable are the architectural and ascertain, if possible, how much of th 
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PLASTERWORK IN THE HAIKAL OF THE CHURCH OF EL ADRA 
MONASTERY OF THE SYRIANS 


‘Though activity ends in general with the extant monuments can be referred to the 
fourteenth century, this does not necessarily yarious periods here summarily enumer- 
apply to woodwork and similar detail] It should ted H ( | VELY? \\ SITH 
be noted here, moreover, that the Syrian Monas- * ~~ ae mail ada 
tery was revivified in the last quarter of the 
fifteenth century, and an Egyptian element ad- Monastery was then built to accommodate these 
mitted There is reason to believe that the intruders who could not, of course, share ir 
small Church of Es-Sitt Miriam in the Syrian services Where Syrian was the language 














